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Pure Food! 


HAT is the particular hobby of Professor 
Lewis B. Allyn, “the little grey man” of 
Westfield, Massachusetts. Unofficially, he has 
_ been carrying on, for several years, an unrelent- 
ing war against impurities in and misleading 
statements conceming foods and beverages. His 
work has become known in thousands of Amenri- 
can homes—in these thousands of homes his 
word has become law. The health of the nation 
_ been materially improved through his quiet 
efforts. 


Henceforth Professor Allyn will be Food 
Editor of The Ladies’ World. In every future 


issue of the magazine his work will appear, and 
his advice will be at the service of our readers. 


Read the preliminary announcement of what 


he intends to do in The Ladies’ World. 
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“HERSELF” 


By Rospert HENRI 


i eos as another of Mr. Henri’s characteristic portraits. Hts studies of the County 
Mayo people are among his best work. “Herself ”’ was awarded the “Carol H. 
Beck” gold medal at the exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy on February 9 
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Is Our Army System Sound? 


T was not without hesitation that we began 

Mr. Post’s series exposing the fact that the 
United States Army system is not fit for a 
democracy, but rather an antique and feudal 
survival. The Army in our democracy cannot 
be what it ought to be until it is properly related 
to civil life. The number of desertions shows 
that it is not fitted to civil life. The series now 
running explains why men desert. Let us hope 
that before many years the Army will be a place 
so valuable to the enlisted man that he will seek 
service and not need to be dragooned into it; 
will not run away the first year; will come out a 
more efficient citizen than he enters. Here are 
some definitions of a certain species of man: 


“Gentleman: a well-bred and honorable man; a man 
of education, high principle, courtesy and kindness: a 
man of honor.” Standard Dictionary. 

“Gentleman: a man of good breeding, courtesy and 
kindness; hence a man distinguished for a fine sense of 
honor, a strict regard for his obligations, and consideration 
for the rights and feelings of others.” Century Dictionary. 


There is but one trade in the United States 
where a man is a gentleman by act of Congress. 
Apparently Congress, in a brave moment, at- 
tempted to do by statute what Providence and 
the Almighty had failed to accomplish indiscrimi- 
nately. This trade is the trade of arms—that is 
to say, strictly and only the upper crust in the 
trade of arms. An officer is not merely an officer, 
he is also a technical gentleman and can prove it 
any hour of the day or night with a law of Con- 
gress. But the importance of bottles lies not 
in their labels but in their contents. When 
Adam named the animals he performed a prodi- 
gious amount of useless labor; for we should have 
named the animals any way in the course of time, 
and each according to its kind. And no one 
cares today or even knows what Adam named 
them, and the animals have never been able to 
boast professionally of their appellations as given 
by him and claim a superior gentlemanliness 
thereby. But when Congress labels a man as a 
professional gentleman we have a natural curi- 
osity to know what is inside. Major-General 
Wood, Chief of Staff, and the highest officer in 
the Army, has recently made public some recom- 
mendations for army officers that are interesting 
in the vivid suggestions they raise in the domain 
of that which they are intended to cure: 

“It is believed,” he states in his official ad- 
monition to the Army, “that much of the dis- 
content in the service today is incident to the 
method of dealing withenlisted men. Many young 
officers intrusted with the command of men have 
not been sufficiently imbued with the tremendous 





importance of the portion of their duties which 
concerns their relations with enlisted men. 
“They often seem to feel it necessary to adopt 
a tone of voice or a manner in dealing with them 
which is quite different from that which they 
usually employ; and only too frequently they 
seek to accomplish through public rebuke what 





could be more efficiently accomplished through a | 


private talk with the subordinate himself.” 


Yet any one familiar with army conditions | 


knows the underlying causes back of Major- 
General Wood’s urgings. They know that last 
year there were over seventeen per cent. of 
desertions compared to the number of men 
enlisted. They know that any department or 
any business where many men can only be held to 
their jobs by fear of punishment is inefficient and 
that remedies are needed, not reproofs. 

If the publication of the facts set forth in Mr. 
Post’s series, painful as they are, leads the citi- 
zens of this country really to grapple with and 
settle the question of what kind of army life, 
army discipline, army training is needed in our 
modern democracy, we shall be more than re- 
paid for the altogether unwelcome task of offer- 
ing a fundamental disapproval of one of our 
national institutions. 


Unions and Prisons 


ABOR UNIONS have done much for civili- 
zation. They have enabled the working- 


men to deal intelligently and effectively with | 


their employers; they have educated the men 
themselves; they have forced many righteous 
measures out of legislatures; but, like the capital- 
ists, and like all other classes, including even 
journalists, they make their errors. The three 
heaviest charges against them are that they limit 
output, that they do not try to obtain the best 
work, and that they are instrumental in keeping 
alive one of the worst products of our civiliza- 
tion—the present prison system. What more 
stupid idea of harmful competition could there 
be than the one upheld by the unions, that many 
thousands of able-bodied men ought to be sup- 
ported in prison in idleness, instead of laboring 
to increase the number of commodities furnished 
to the community? 
have been improved long ago if it had not been for 
the political influence of the unions. HaARrPER’s 
WEEKLY is not too favorable to concentrated 
capital, as has been proved by our contribution to 
the dissolving of the Money Trust; but on the 
other hand, labor should be treated just as frankly 
and just as fearlessly as capital, and public 
opinion should insist on the largest possible prod- 
uct and on the best workmanship. 





The prison system would | 
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Representation 
ROFIT SHARING will never alone solve the 


question of the relation of labor and capital. 
. It will have to be supplemented by joint respon- 
- sibility and joint control. Charles Sumner Bird, 
Progressive candidate for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts last autumn, in a speech during the cam- 
paign said that strikes of general public impor- 
tance rarely occurred in any individually owned 
and managed plant. They occur where the stock- 
holders do not come into contact with the work- 
ers, take no part in the settlement of wages and 
the regulation of hours, and are unfamiliar with 
the conditions of labor. 
The stockholders are 
represented by a gen- 
eral manager who is 
expected to make 
profits. This is a typi- 
cal case of absentee 
ownership and the 
basis of the most seri- 
ous labor difficulties. 
If the stockholders in 
the big corporations 
understood conditions, 
they would devise 
remedies. Even the 
directors are usually 
ignorant of factory 
conditions and rarely 
get the workers’ point 
of view: 

“I would suggest 
that every Board of 
Directors should in- 
clude some representa- 
tives of the workmen 
with authority to serve 
as fellow-directors. 
Such a representation 
would keep the Board 
informed as to prevail- 
ing conditions as to 
wages and hours of 
labor and thus the 
directors and_ stock- 
holders would under- 
stand the perplexities 
and problems of the 
workmen, which, 
under present condi- 
tions, is impossible.” 

Most students of labor conditions are agreed 
on the truth of that statement about having 
workingmen for directors, radical as it sounds. 
It gains its importance from the fact that Mr. 
Bird has employed so many men himself, has 
made money, and has remained on excellent 
terms with his employees. 


A Stirring Candidate 


OE ies which is usually wide awake, will be 
further energized during the next few months 
by the candidacy of Mrs. Eva Morley Murphy of 
Goodland, who is running for Congress on the Pro- 
gressive Party ticket, subject to the action of the 
state primaries. She does not avoidissues. She says: 
“T have chosen for my party the only one that 








4, 
Gifford Pinchot 





has in its platform pledged itself to the task of 
making this country a true democracy by secur- 
ing equal suffrage to men and women alike.” 

She speaks up for a national constitutional 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, a declaration 
which will have at least the effect of intensifying 
both her friendships and her enmities. She has 
lived in her district for twenty-six years, and is 
very enthusiastic, without letting that enthusiasm 
run into sentimentality, about the cheerful, indus- 
trious and progressive people who have turned it 
from a barren plain into a well-ordered country 
of homes. She firmly, although modestly, thinks 
she knows their needs,—irrigation, cheaper trans- 
portation, better school 
privileges. The last 
paragraph of her an- 
nouncement will ap- 
peal to many women 
whose work at home 
is done: 

“TI sincerely believe 
the fact that I am a 
woman, wife and 
mother will aid me, and 
not hinder, in truly 
representing all the 
people of the Sixth Dis- 
trict and helping to 
secure more equitable 
laws for all the people 
of our great country. 
Therefore, since my 
children are grown and 
my husband is willing 
that I shall give myself 
largely to this wider 





many are calling me I 
have decided to enter 
the political fight for 
the ascendancy of the 
best party in the race.” 

As far as we can 
judge from Mrs. Mur- 
phy’s announcement, 
and from what our 
friends in Kansas tell 
of her standing there, 
it would be hard to 
find anybody, man or 
woman, even in that 
state of evenly dis- 
tributed wealth, gen- 
eral education and progressive feeling, who would 
have equipment superior to hers. 


Gifford Pinchot 


MONG the candidates who are now being 
considered for the United States Senate, we 
know none with better equipment in character, 
experience and intelligence than Gifford Pinchot. 
He has been an actor in some of.the most im- 
portant events of recent years. He has thought 
on most of the principal subjects of the day. 
He is absolutely independent and his whole 
life is guided by the desire to be of use to the 
community. 
Perhaps you wonder how we happen to be able 
to illustrate these opinions with a little sketch by 











field of service towhich | 
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Mr. Flagg. Facility and certainty of execution | prominent men organized to protest against this 


are among the best gifts that the gods have for 
artists. Mr. Pinchot sat at the editor’s desk the 
other day for about five minutes discussing con- 
servation, progressiveness, and a few other topics, 
and immediately after his departure the editor 
found the above sketch on his desk as a remem- 
brance from Mr. Flagg. We don’t yet know what 
Mr. Pinchot thinks of it, but to our mind it in- 
dicates in caricature not only his type of head, but 
his sunny smile and genial spirit. 


Is It Risky? 


NE of the many charges against newspapers 

is that they suppress the names of stores 

and of store-owners whenever the news is 

unfavorable, as, for instance, when an elevator 

falls in a dry-goods store, or when the question is 

agitated of seats for the shop-girls. One of the 

hoariest and most inane newspaper traditions is 

that one publication will carefully refrain from 

advertising another. It was refreshing, therefore, 
to read the following: 

Names should be used in all stories where their use adds 
to the news value. This applies to individuals, firms and 
corporations (including newspapers). There should be no 
discrimination against any one because he happens to be an 
advertiser, a possible advertiser or one who refuses to adver- 


tise in this paper. This order is to take effect at once. 
Oapen M. Rem, Editor. 


The Tribune under Mr. Reid has been actively 





showing signs of new life, and this particular | 


move is one which most fully deserves success, | 


for it is a move toward common sense and toward 
common truthfulness. 


Wake Up, Virginia! 
HERE is a bill now pending before the 


Virginia legislature founded on the notion 
that it is time for the State University to become 
democratic and to take part in the every-day life 
of the average man and woman. The movement 
to have a codrdinate college for women at the 
University of Virginia has the support of Presi- 
dent Alderman and of leading educators every- 
where, and of the more progressive demo- 
cratic elements in the state, and is opposed 
by standpatters of every species. 

One of the favorite ways of delaying action 
in the legislature is to investigate when there 
is nothing to investigate. Opponents of the 
college are concentrating on the effort to appoint 
a legislative committee to study the question 
and to report two years later. It happens that 
such an investigation has already been made and 
the results are available. The faculty of the 
University of Virginia favor the bill by a vote 
of 42 to 5. ® 

Apart from general Bourbonism, two special 
obstacles confront the movement. One is that 
considerable effort is being made to change one 
of the State Normal Schools into a weak college 
for women, and thus follow a line of develop- 
ment condemned in the Seventh Annual Report 
. of the President of the Carnegie Foundation for 
' the Advancement of Teaching. The other is that 
the local press has practically excluded even from 
the local news columns any mention of the prog- 
ress the movement for the codrdinate college is 
making, to such an extent that a committee of 





newspaper suppression. Richmond has two 
morning daily papers, one of which is controlled 
by certain alumni of the University of Virginia, 
who are personally opposed to the coédrdinate 
college, and the other iscontrolled by a man who is 
prominent as a state-wide prohibitionist and who, 
as a Methodist leader, is much interested in the 
Methodist college for women at Lynchburg, Va. 
Against these several specific obstacles and against 
standpatism in general, those who favor the col- 


lege have nothing to rely upon except the general | 


intelligence of the community. 


Vaudeville and Art 
THEL BARRYMORE is going back to 


vaudeville in Barrie’s play, “The Twelve 


| Pound Look,” and Blanche Bates is already play- 


ing the same author’s “Half an Hour.” Being 
rather crowded with office business just now, we 
are not able to look over the vaudeville field to 
see how many features there are equal to these 
—two of the best plays of recent years. Art in 
vaudeville is especially important, for it reaches 
the class that most fully represents the nation. 


Faversham’s Iago 


NE of the qualities of Shakespeare’s most 

famous characters is that they can be 
played in so many different ways without any 
of the ways being wrong. In that respect they 
are like real life, where any one of us is seen differ- 
ently by our different friends and enemies, not 
because the facts are misstated, but because the 
emphasis is different. Edwin Booth’s Iago is 





most vividly stamped upon the minds of Ameri- | 


cans old enough to remember it. 
the part with that high imagination which was 
always his. Iago, in his hands, was a malign 


He played | 


but superior spirit of evil, like the Satan of Milton. | 
This interpretation enabled Booth to give with | 


the beauty of organ music those outbreaks of 
eloquent thought to which Iago is so much 
addicted. The latest actor to play this part 
is William Faversham, who, although he made 


his reputation in popular romance, has so much | 
worthy ambition that he has been producing | 


‘‘Herod,” “‘ Julius Caesar,” ““Romeo and Juliet,” 


and “Othello,” as well as the class of comedies | 


represented by “*Every Man and His Wife” and 
“The Faun.” 
and spirited side of the character, the side that 
made him popular with the young blades of the 
time and gave the impression to Othello and 
others that he was primarily straightforward 
and blunt. Starting from this point of view, Mr. 
Faversham presents the part decidedly well. 
Possibly as he lives in it longer, he will, while 
keeping the emphasis on the strong spirits, yet 
bring out more the fact that Iago belongs to the 
race of great intellectual devils, not among the 
ordinarily commonplace evil doers. The pro- 
duction of the play with such good taste in its 


His Iago emphasizes the bluff | 


scenic effects and such an excellent company is | 
one more triumph in the record of an actor-man- | 
ager whose work in the last few years has brought | 
him rapidly forward among the few who put | 


into the American stage elements that can in- 


terest human beings of full adult mental stature. | 
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I Cure a Headache 


By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 
Illustrated by Herb Roth 











“T finally reached my maximum—a moderate little pound bottle per diem”’ 


HERE are two reasons why a man should write of 
himself: One, when he has accomplished or found 
something so novel and of such benefit to human- 

ity that the knowledge of the character behind the 
achievement is as important as the event itself. The 
other, when he has done something so bad, and also novel, 
that a plain, straight, personal story may divert, in time, 
some other body from doing the same thing. 

The word “bad” in this sense has an unfortunate im- 
portance. Really bad things are fool things. A virile 
crime is but a misdirected artistry. That is why we 
hear so little of the really bad. 

I was raised in a country where the man who didn’t 
stop from any business to kill a rattlesnake or to do his 
best to put out a prairie-fire was regarded, not as negli- 
gent, but as an active public enemy. So, while it is an 
unpleasant thing for a vain man te do, like Bottom, of 
old, I shall write me down an ass. 

Good. Write me down an ass. The ass is a beast of 
burden, and I carried my pack. 

Some things I shall extenuate and set down a few 
oughts in malice. 

To me, cause and effect are these: I took Bromo- 
Seltzer fora headache. It cured the headache, as adver- 
tised. It cured many a headache, but at the end I did 
one year in a sanitarium and three and one-half years in 
a lunatic asylum. 

I would not detract an atom from the value of this 
remedy. It absolutely cured sick headache—migraine, 
that most miserable of maladies. Most men who earn 
their bread and extras by the labor of, if not the sweat of, 
their brows, know this damnable affliction: to wake up 
in the morning poisoned, dizzy with nausea and pain, 
useless and utterly wretched; to have from one to three 
days of it, actively, and from one to three days passively, 
convalescing; and always, with fixed depravity, choos- 
ing those times when circumstances demand a man should 
be at his best. 

Right living will not prevent migraine. What it is, no 
one knows. From Osler down it is a matter of conjec- 
ture in treatises on the practice of medicine. Some in- 
cline to the belief that it is a sort of epilepsy, some 
to the notion that it is psychic in origin. None who 
have tried, however, are in the least doubt as to the 
6 


results. Its etiology may be vague, but its presence 
is valid in the extreme. 

What sweeter thing does life hold than the easement 
of extreme pain? The old darkey had a strong logic 
when he bumped his head against the post, because it 
felt so good when it stopped. 

Bromo-Seltzer was the thing to slip under the armor 
of my conceit: to me, as to many, many others 
now, the lack of opprobrium and of immediate ridicu- 
lous or disgraceful performance in the use of this 
fizzy and absurd man-wrecker, robbed me of my 
judgment. I knew a great deal better than to use 
any drug. A chemist by profession, and fairly widely 
read in medicine, I knew that no man, however strong, 
could use any stimulant or analgetic indefinitely 
without footing a bill. 


HAT was my judgment. Where is the man whose 
judgment is better than his conceit? Not here, at 
any rate. I was a strong man, physically, for weight and 
inches, few stronger; I prided myself on my will, and with 
facts to back it. I had maintained myself in the West 
under circumstances not unattended by danger and the 
necessity for decision and the domination of other men. 
I had made a living at three different professions which I 
had taught myself; and it requires will for a lazy man to 
learn the technique of a trade well enough to earn a liv- 
ing at it. I was no bally amateur at anything. I fan- 
cied myself exceedingly and am obliged to state, more in 
sorrow than in anger, perhaps do so still. After all, it is 
our conceit that whistles us along. 

However, mine got arude bump. As nearly as I can 
remember, my introduction to this gay deceiver, Bromo- 
Seltzer (What an asinine title for the thing a man has to 
acknowledge as his bane!) took place in this fashion. We 
met by chance—the usual way. , 

I had to be in New York City on a certain chilly, rainy 
day, and I was sick to the soul with migraine. I wan- 
dered from one office to another, listening dully to the 
useless things that phantom people told me. That dirty 
pain banged and walloped at the back of my eyes and 
qualm after qualm of nausea sprung my knees from 
under me. And I was cold and clammy with a cold that 
reached my spinal column. 









| 
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I got done with the business and faced going home. 
I lived in Staten Island, and had one elevated train, 
one ferry, one railroad, and a mile walk before me. It 
looked like too damned much, plus. 

I never felt like suicide, but I should have enjoyed 
shoving that pain out of existence. Well, I toddled 
along, until a man hailed me. “You look sick,” said he; 
“what’s the matter?” I told him. 

“T get ’em, too,” said he. “Ever try,’’—etc., etc., 
etc. You have doubtless been through it. 

I had tried them all. 

He pointed to a nearby saloon. “Come in and have 
a drink, anyhow,” he said. “It will brace you up to get 
home.” 

I told him I had tried drinks to get home on before, 
and would not again if I never got home. A little alco- 
hol to pump things up made my headaches something to 
wonder at. 

“Well, come in and sit a minute, anyhow, 
“You look all in.” 

Anything was better than trying to think, so in I went. 

He had a whisky and we sat at the table. The bar- 
keeper asked me if I was not feeling well. 

“No,” answered my friend. “ Headache—don’t you 
know something good for a headache?”’ 

“T sure do,” replied the bartender, with the kindly 
smile of the Samaritan. “Something that knocks ’em 
every time. I’ve stood behind this bar passing out 
drinks when I couldn’t ’a’ told you what my name was, 
my nut ached so. ! And, from the 


” said he. 


But this gets ’em! 
shelf he reached down a blue bottle—the twenty-five 
cent variety. 

Skilfully he mixed it in a tall thin glass, and offered me 
the creaming, hissing Respite and Nepenthe. 

I made a strong effort—my stomach was not receiving 
that afternoon—and gulped it. From the first it tasted 
good. 

“There!” said the kind bartender. ‘“‘That’ll help what 
ails you! You'll feel like a fighting cock in an hour’s 
time—or if you don’t, one more swig ’Il fetch it, sure!” 

Yes, I swallowed it—my first mileage ticket to Ward’s 
Island-beside-itself-and-the-Sea! 

Yet, O Bromo-Seltzer! You granulated betrayer! 
You effervescent destroyer of homes! You made 
good on that occasion—and on many another. 

Soon the pain began to withdraw, like a cowardly 
tiger. I couldn’t believe it, at first. 














The one thing I had never been able to master was 
migraine. 

I had typhoid fever all by my lone in the Black Hills, 
and pulled through on a diet of baking powder biscuit 
and salt horse. This form of nutriment is highly tem- 
porary with typhoid convalescents. 


O return to our scapegoat, for lack of mutton. The 
pain receded, slowly and sullenly, still making oc- 
casional alarums and excursions, but whipped. 

Lord! How my spirits rose! I felt almost hysteri- 
cally happy. I could have written a resounding hymn 
to Analgesia. 

From this time on I had a confidence which did much 
to prevent attacks of headache. If the matter could 
have rested here, the benefit derived from the use of 
Bromo-Seltzer would have been real and lasting. 

But one must always reckon with the psychic effects of 
using any drug. It stands to reason you cannot alter 
any bodily condition without affecting the brain and 
nervous system. The most active ingredient of Bromo- 
Seltzer is Acetanilid. The whole matter of the action 
of this drug, like most drugs, is not understood, but it 
certainly has a large influence on the nervous system; 
possibly as a vaso-constrictor. Now this would in- 
fluence the blood supply to the brain, and, therefore, it 
would also seem reasonable to suppose it would influence 
what a man thinks. 

This I know. I at once became possessed of the idea 
that if Bromo-Seltzer would cure a headache by an oc- 
casional dose, a constant diet would be steadily benefi- 
cial. I admit this might be the natural foolery of the 
man and not the effect of the drug. 

I tried it. I took a teaspoonful three times a day. 
For some time I felt a great stimulation. The truth 
probably is that, as with alcohol, Acetanilid stimulates 
by inhibiting certain processes or trains of thought. As 
time wore on the dosage was increased until I finally 
reached my maximum—a moderate little pound bottle 
per diem. 

This last statement has been disputed. I have been 
told by physicians that I could not take a pound a day. 
The only answer I can submit is that I did. Not every 
day, to be sure, but at least three times in the 
week. If you will figure out the number of glasses 
contained in a pound bottle of Bromo-Seltzer, 
allowing one teaspoonful to the 





My idea, from experience, was that 7 

remedies did undesirable things to 

you. They either promptly returned 

the way they came, or added a new ff 

ache of their own. ! 
But the blissful drowsiness that 

came upon me was genuine. A 

sense of victory helped along. 


ia 

















glass, you will readily see that 
the principal business of my life 
was bromo-seltzering. I would 


















“With the help of a kind and very able nurse, I started the art class on Ward’s Island” 
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get up at least a half dozen times in the night “to 
hit up” my special beverage. 

There was not much outside sign of deterioration. As 
I said before, I was an uncommonly strong man, and the 
early open-air life on the prairies stood me in good stead. 
Even the blue lips, by which you may easily recognize 
most Acetanilid drunkards, were absent. My family 
and friends, who became alarmed, induced me to con- 
sult a physician. I laughed at the idea, but consented. 
The physician could find nothing wrong with the heart 
action, except, strange to say, that it was a little 
rapid. Somewhere I had a dim feeling that things 
were not right, but this was not sufficiently near the 
surface to make me break off. I wish to state that, 
unlike morphine, the bromo-seltzerite does not usually 
attempt to conceal his vice. The particular psychical 
effect of this drug (in most cases) is to breed an 
arrogant and defiant attitude. I speak from the knowl- 
edge of many cases brought to my attention since it 
became known that I had cured myself of the habit. 
Until you fall a victim you have no idea how prevalent 
this form of intoxication is. 

To get at once to the smash-up, I will drop a history 
of the intermediate decadence. Family troubles and 
financial troubles multiplied. In the worry and strain 
incident upon this, my drug began to lose its potency. 
I suddenly found myself in a most hideous state of 
nervous wreck with no “Balm in Gilead.” At this 
point I made up my mind to quit. As I remember 
it, the conviction came to me in a flash, without 
previous reasoning. 


ONE afternoon in the early winter I threw what was 

left of my stock of Bromo-Seltzer in the garbage pail 
and prepared to go through the ordeal I knew awaited 
me: To sit in a chair with my heart beating with such vio- 
lence that the chair rocked to the pulsations; to have 
sudden shocks from the dilation of the arteries, when it 
seemed that the blood must burst from my body; to be 
done with sleep entirely and to have a misty following of 
enemies who sneaked behind the head of my bed and 
whispered, so I just could hear them, “Now we’ve got 
him!—Come on! You go to that side, and I will knife 
him,” etc. This band of Thuggees were not rough ras- 
cals at all. They were a_ well-dressed, well-groomed 
crowd, although I seldom got a good look at them. They 
always hid behind the corners of my eyes. I also knew 
they were phantoms, and that if I came to believe in 
them I was a “gone gosling.” Yet, they were so real, 
and the imaging of them so artistic and complete, it was 
difficult not to believe in their reality. I knew better 
than to cast anxious glances behind me when out for a 
walk, but at times the temptation to look just once at 
the man who was about to stab me, was almost irresist- 
ible. I suffered various physical sensations, annoying, 
uncomfortable, or ghastly—such sensations as feeling 
oneself covered with molasses, and adhering to the bed- 
clothes or to one’s underclothes. To feel like a human pin- 
cushion, w th thousands of pins trying to press their way 
from witkn, out through the skin. To feel your head 
vanish entirely, and amble along the city streets, won- 
dering why people did not notice the loss. These phys- 
ical sensations could be multiplied by the hundred. I 
only give examples. Two that annoyed me the most 
were, first the sensation of turning inside out, which I 
cannot, in the least, make clear to anybody, not even to 
myself now; and second, the sensation of having the 
abdomen filled with broken pieces of glass. These pieces 
of glass seemed to be triangular in shape. The pain 
from their presence was not extreme, but the annoyance 
was almost unbearable. 

During this time, it is hardly necessary to say that I 
desired a glass of Bromo-Seltzer. If I passed by a drug- 
store and saw any one getting a glass of soda, the asso- 
ciation of ideas would make the water stream from my 
mouth, and my stomach seem to throw a handspring. 
To hear anyone stirring something in a glass, brought on 
the pangs of abstinence. Really, the craving was some- 
thing abominable. I had lost all interest in food, and 
what little I ate distressed me severely. ‘Tobacco was a 





hollow mockery; I refused to take whiskey or any other 
stimulant, and I slept possibly three or four hours a week. 
It was a gay life. However, I managed to keep on work- 
ing. I still keep the record—an illegible scrawl—that 
I made of the sale of astory three days before I went 


to the sanitarium. 


NE day I blew up altogether. I neither did, nor 
attempted any violence to anyone, but just what 
happened I don’t know. My lawyer rushed down 
to see me, and I at once agreed to go to a sanitarium. 
You must understand that there was a something or a 
somebody, which remained normal through all this per- 
formance. I think one of the most maddening features 
of the whole business was the calm attitude of this curi- 
ous ego within me, who took note, apparently without 
the slightest interest or sympathy. 

Above are mentioned only a few of the many symptoms 
of a violent nervous attack. Anyone who is interested in 
learning the bizarre horrors of extreme neurasthenia can 
look the matter up in a book on nervous diseases. 

Here I wish to insert a few remarks concerning the 
difference between neurasthenia and insanity. 

All these sensations that I felt were real sensations. 
Many a time I have taken off my shoe, because I felt 
that a number of little straws had gotten into the bot- 
tom, and pricked me when I walked. The taking off of 
the shoe revealed there was nothing there; but, you see, 
it makes no difference to the nerve whether some outside 
body makes it feel, or whether it feels “on its own hook.” 
If the nerves wish to feel that some one is boring a cork- 
screw into your head, that is exactly the sensation you 
will get. The sane man, if afflicted with these troubles, 
recognizes them as delusions, and although he can’t help 
being annoyed, or may even go to the length that I did 
to satisfy his mind that nothing exists, explains it to 
himself and endures; whereas the insane man is the 
dupe of his delusions. Most of the doctors on Ward’s 
Island to whom I spoke about the matter, agreed that 
this is right: When a lunatic complains that someone is 
driving nails into his head, his disordered nerves give 
him exactly that sensation. The error he makes is to 
attribute it to outside influence, and not to a dis- 
order of his own nervous system. While this expla- 
nation may strike you as very commonplace and 
obvious, yet the mistakes made on this very head 
are innumerable. If a neurasthenic says “I feel like 
the devil,” he means that he is not enjoying life. If 
the lunatic says, “I feel like the devil,” he means that 
he has become identified with his Satanic Majesty. A 
matter of so simple a phrase as this might get you 
into a mix-up in an insane asylum. 


T° come back to the personal history: I landed in a 

sanitarium in Connecticut. In this place I remained 
ayear. Here I first encountered the new school of medi- 
cine, that made light of the fact that I had taken one 
pound of Bromo-Seltzer per day, and attributed all my 
ills to certain wrong processes of thinking. Here they 
strongly advised plenty of exercise, fresh air, etc. Not- 
withstanding the bad shape I was in, physically, weigh- 
ing at the time about 110 lbs., I took their advice and 
walked from fifteen to twenty miles a day, played tennis, 
etc. The result was that I used up what little reserve 
force I had. The culmination of this was an attack of 
insomnia that lasted from July fourth to September eigh- 
teenth. The racket of the fourth of July seemed to be 
the factor that ended sleep for me for that period. This 
time of nearly two and one-half months without sleep, 
and with all the distressing physical and mental condi- 
tions, still seems to me to be about the limit of human 
endurance. I do not care to enlarge upon it. I will 
only say that I did not have a headache. 

It took first a change in doctors, and then large doses 
of hypnotics to start me sleeping again. I was on my 
back seven months on a milk diet. Under this “rest 
cure,” which, I believe, was first formulated by Dr. 
Weir Mitchell, the first favorable symptom appeared. 
I gained in weight. When I reached about 140 lbs. I 
began to sleep naturally. 
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The awakening from the first sleeping is horrible. 
All the symptoms seem to recur with doubled vio- 
lence. At the end of the year I went to Ward’s Island 
as an alleged insane person. 

The diagnosis in the psychopathic ward in Bellevue 
was dementia praecox, an incurable disease. On ar- 
rival at Ward’s Island this diagnosis was changed to 
psychasthenia. These are two out of six diagnoses with 
which I can enrich the family history. Shortly after 
reaching Ward’s Island I was able to walk around, but 
for two and one-half years there was nothing approach- 
ing the normal in my condition. When I spoke, it 
seemed as if my real ego was situated at least twenty 
feet behind me, and while I could hear myself discoursing 
rationally enough, the actual person who carried on the 
conversation seemed to have no connection with me 
whatsoever. 

I was also greatly troubled with my eyes. The whole 
arterial system was “on the Fritz.’”’ As a consequence, 








Finally I made up my mind to try for outdoors. I 
came to New York City and started to write. I have 
made a living. I am not well yet and don’t know that I 
ever shall be, but what I am most thankful for, is to be as 
well as I am. 

As for Bromo-Seltzer I wish to add that I have found in 
every walk of life victims of this drug. People take it as 
the most commonplace thing in the world. Those who 
would shudder at a dose of morphine, help themselves 
to three or four glasses a day. 

While dictating this, my stenographer interrupted me. 
“Do you really think this is such a dangerous medicine, 
Mr. Phillips?”’ she asked. On inquiring why she asked, 
she said, “My brother has violent headaches and Bromo- 
Seltzer cures them for him at once. He likes to take it, 
because he says it makes him feel so good.” 

The only thing I have to say to her or to anybody else 
is, that probably it will not make you feel so good once 
you have established the habit. 





“They were a well-dressed, well-groomed crowd” 


the lenses of the eyes were distorted, and I had a number 
of indistinct images on the retina; besides, the eyes re- 
fused to codrdinate. It was during this period and under 
these disadvantages that, with the help of a kind and 
very able nurse, I started the Art Class on Ward’s Island. 


UT as these conceptions would be a little vague to my 
fellow patients, I stuck strictly to what I had known 
of art, before the advent of psychasthenia. 

Finally this nightmare in hell began to abate. Things 
would straighten up, at first, but for a minute at a time, 
and then for longer terms. Then mine enemy would de- 
scend upon me apparently stronger than ever. This is 
the common history of nervous diseases. 


DID considerable work while in the hospital in the 

way of painting and drawing, but not a great deal of 
writing. Until the last, the only thing I did of any 
length in the way of literary composition was to write an 
account of the history and workings of the Art Class for 
the hospital report. 





Ministers, lawyers, department store employees, drug 
clerks, women stenographers, policemen, bartenders, in 
fact, the whole United States apparently is absorbing 
Bromo-Seltzer. To my mind, darkened by a personal 
experience, it appears that they are on the fuzzy and ef- 
fervescent road to ruin, but that may be merely preju- 
dice. I should be very glad, if some one who takes the 
stuff, on reading this much abbreviated history of nearly 
five years of extreme misery, would do what I absolutely 
refused to do in time—Take heed; and if he must use a 
drug, substitute morphine, cocaine, or something com- 
paratively innocuous. 

While I was at the sanitarium, one man came back 
three times for treatment for the morphine habit. That 
is to say, he had been “off the stuff” twice in a year, 
while I was merely starting on the road to recovery from 
Bromo-Seltzer, for sale at all Drug Stores, 10c.-25c.-50c. 
to $1.00 per bottle. But for me, while I do not wish to 
discredit or detract from a highly efficacious remedy, when 
I now have a headache, I do not take Bromo-Seltzer. Try 
it at your own risk. 











A Troop of the Fourth Cavalry 





Six hundred and fifteen men have deserted from this cavalry regiment in the past ten years—about one-half its average strength 


The Honor of the Army 


N the previous instalment Mr. Post described the court-martial system. 


By CHARLES JOHNSON POST 


In this article he tells 


of the way in which justice is meted out to enlisted men for drunkenness and other crimes 


N the Post Exchange down in Panama 
—the Post Exchange is the soldiers’ 
club where they relax and are off duty, 

and where they have the library, the 
checkers and recreation rooms—a couple 
of soldiers were playing bottle-pool 
quietly. A corporal had attempted to 
join the game. He told one soldier to be 
careful or he, the soldier, might knock 
the leather pool-bottle over. 

“There is no butting in this game by 
men outside the game,” returned the 
soldier spoken to. 

*“Then,”’ continued the corporal, testi- 
fying before the court-martial, “then he 
said, ‘I don’t allow no recruit corporal 
to interfere with any game I am in.” I 
said, ‘Look out, Anderson, I may put 
you under arrest.’ He said, ‘I am taking 
no orders from a recruit corporal.’ I 
said, ‘You are under arrest now, report 
to the first sergeant!’”’ 

Here it was in the soldiers’ club, 
the Post Exchange, off duty and two 
soldiers playing a quiet game, until in- 
terrupted. 

“Why,” the corporal went on, in his 
testimony before the court-martial, “‘it 
looks like it would be the duty of my 
rank to ‘get’ men who would talk back 
to a non-commissioned officer of the 
company!” 

The game was broken up, the soldier 
arrested. Later the soldier attempted to 


strike the corporal when he came into the 
squad-room. 

An officer drew up charges and his ig- 
norance both of common English and 
legal terms found expression in the charge 
that the soldier “did feloniously assault 
and strike with his fist.” It is impossible 
in the present state of the language and 
the law to “feloniously”’ assault a person 
without a weapon. 


ANP the soldier who had been playing 

bottle-pool, off duty, and in the 
enlisted men’s club, was sentenced by the 
court-martial to six months’ hard labor 
and a fine of $60. 

So that talking back to a hysterical 
corporal in a club room is fully as serious 
an offense as being drunk as a sentry or 
sleeping on post. 

Last summer a private soldier, William 
F.O , 26th Company, Coast Artillery 
Corps, was ordered by a lieutenant to 
“go out and cut grass.” He refused. 
Thereupon he was tried by a court- 
martial. 

He was sentenced to be dishonorably 
discharged, forfeiting all pay and allow- 
ances due him, and to be imprisoned at 
hard labor for two years! 

After he had refused “‘to go out and cut 
grass” —cutting grass is, probably, in 
some occult way a splendid and effective 
military drill, and perceptible only to 





those having this superlative court- 
martial-sense-of-honor—it was discovered 
that when he had enlisted less than a 
year previous, he had a wife and infant 
child living. This he had not told the 
military authorities. 

Thereupon he was again tried by the 
same court-martial charged with “fraud- 
ulent enlistment,” and sentenced to six 
more months in prison at hard labor on that 
account. 

The official record of that soldier’s 
court-martial shows that he had an of- 
ficer as counsel. Yet there was not a 
word spoken in his defense, neither ques- 
tion, statement nor plea—nothing but 
the plea of “Guilty.” 


YOUNG American, Edward W. 

C , enlisted in the Army. Nine 
months later, as a member of Troop D, 
Second Cavalry, he was out in the 
Philippines in the Island of Jolo. He 
was charged before a general court- 
martial with wasting twenty rounds of 
45 calibre ammunition that had been 
issued to him. 

He pleaded “guilty” formally, told the 
court that he did not desire counsel and 
that he would like to make astatement. 

“Pistol ammunition was issued to me,” 
he said briefly, “‘in the field about two or 
three days before we came in from the 
field. We came in at night and I took 








ee 


Fourth Infantry at Fort Thomas, Kentucky 
In the past ten years 444 men have deserted from this regiment. 


The strength has been generally around 900 men. 





In these ten 


years, it has turned out about fifty per cent of its employees who preferred to be fugitive criminals rather than remain in the service. 
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off my roll and put the pistol ammuni- 
tion in my saddle bags. The next morn- 
ing we turned in our pistol ammunition 
and I went to look for mine and I didn’t 
have it. It was gone.” 

He was sentenced by the court-martial 
to be dishonorably discharged, forfeiting 
all pay and allowances due him and to be 
imprisoned at hard labor for one year. 

Now listen to what the Major-General 
in command of the Philippines has to 
comment: 

“Tn the foregoing case of Private Edward W. 
C——, Troop D, Second Cavalry, the accused, 
who was without counsel, after pleading guilty 
made a statement which, while vague, was at 
the same time so much at variance with his plea 
that the court should have directed the entering of 
a plea of not guilty and then have proceeded 
to hear evidence showing the circumstances 
under which the ammunition disappeared. 
While the foregoing is not necessarily sufficient 
to cause disapproval of the sentence, it is 
thought that there may not have been such 
full hearing in this case as the circumstances 
demanded. In order that this offender may not 
altogether escape punishment for the offense of 
which he has pleaded guilty, the sentence is ap- 
proved, but mitigated to confinement at hard 
labor for six months and forfeiture for ten 
dollars per month for the same period.” 


The italics are mine. 


ND this review itself is a curious doc- 
ument. The plea of the soldier 
was at variance with his statement; the 
court should have ordered a plea of not 
guilty and probed the simple facts; in 
other words he was not guilty as charged or 
as he had pleaded. And then, in the next 
breath, “‘in order that this offender may not 
altogether escape punishment for the offense 
of which he has pleaded guilty ”’—the very 
offense in which it had been just pointed 
out that it was more than doubtful if he 
was guilty! 

A court-martial that met on Corregidor 
Island last summer seems to have com- 
bined in full measure both viciousness 
and ignorance of its own rules and regu- 
lations. A soldier in the Third Battalion of 
Engineers got tired of putting cinders on 
the picket line out in the rain. He re- 
fused to go on and was held, and properly, 
for punishment. Perhaps the cinders 
could have been put on the picket line the 
day before, or the day after, or when it 
was clear-—it makes no difference; the 
order itself may have been stupid—there 
is no determining that. He would not 
go on shovelling cinders then. 

The court-martial sentenced him to 
dishonorable discharge—losing him his 
American citizenship—forfeiture of all 
pay and allowances due him, and to im- 
prisonment as a felon at hard labor for 
two years. 

Another soldier from this same Bat- 
talion of Engineers was tried by this same 
court-martial. For the offenses named 
there is a maximum punishment pre- 
scribed by law—a law that was on the 
table at the elbow of every officer—and to 
exceed those limits is expressly pro- 
hibited. This soldier was absent at 
reveille: maximum punishment, forfeiture 
of $1. He was absent from retreat: mazi- 
mum punishment, forfeiture of $1. Breach of 
arrest: maximum punishment, one month’s 
confinement at hard labor and forfeiture of 
$10. He had represented himself as a cor- 
poral outside the post; the penalty for 
boasting and bragging is unknown, you 
can adjust it to suit yourself, apparently. 

This soldier could have, at the utmost, 
been punished with $12, in forfeited pay, 
and one month’s confinement. That court- 
martial, however, sentenced him to dishon- 
orable discharge, forfeiting all pay and 
allowances due him and to be imprisoned 
at hard labor for two years! 


Private William H. B—— of the 
Coast Artillery was in the “‘third con- 
duct grade.” He was called into the 
captain’s office and a collection of rules 
was, more or less, read to him; also he re- 
ceived what is commonly known as a 
“talking to”—a bit of a “‘wigging,” in 
fact. Later Private William H. B 
decided he wanted to leave the post for a 
very short time, and after figuring up he 
decided that he would take the punish- 
ment for absence without leave—which it 
would necessarily be. This penalty runs 
from a fine of $2 to $10 and ten days in 
the guard house, depending on the length 
of the aforesaid “‘absence without leave.” 
So he went. He had served one previous 
enlistment with a character and record 
of “Very Good.” 

On the court-martial that 
tried him sat an officer who 





was present at the “wig- 
ging.” He was, in fact, 


functioning as a witness, a 
judgeandajuryman. As the 
case proceeded it became a 
matter of veracity between 
the soldier and the captain, 
not as to facts but as to the 
soldier’s understanding of 
the purport, intent and 
meaning of what had been 
said and read to him. 
Again was the soldier in- 
dicted,chargedwith perjury. 
The highest authority on 
military law—the military 
standard, in fact—lays 
down this rule, a common- 
sense rule, that “if a man 
swears to what he believes 
or remembers, he is not in 
general guilty of perjury”’; 
and the crux of this case was 
purely the understanding 
and memory of a private 
soldier as to the legal or 
serious purport of certain 
statements. That the sol- 
dier, in good faith, had 
understood as he testified 
was sworn to by two wit- 
nesses to whom he had re- 
peated his understanding of 
the “wigging.”’ It focused on 
the statements of an officer 
as to a soldier’s understand- 
ing, and the word of asoldier 
as to his own understand- 
ing plus the witnesses to 
whom he had repeated it. 





Major-General Leonard 
A. Wood. The highest 
officer of the United States 
Army and Chief of Staff 
Major-General Wood re- 
ceived his commission on 
August 8, 1903—about ten 
years ago. It is interest- 
ing, with this as a basis of 
comparison, to compute 
some phases of the Army 
efficiency during that pe- 
riod. In that time 46,689 
men have deserted—they 
would rather face the life 
of a convict than continue 
through the term of their 
enlistment in the Army. 
Forty-six thousand young 
men living as Army-made 
criminals! And Major- 
General Wood is a strong 
upholder of a larger, more 
expensive and a more ef- 
ficient Army. 

















The court-martial sentenced him to be 
dishonorably discharged, forfeiting all pay 
and allowances due him, and to be im- 
prisoned at hard labor for three years. 

Sergeant William P. L of the Field 
Artillery was serving his fifth enlistment. 
He held four full and honorable discharges 
from the United StatesArmy. In the first 
two his rating was “Good”’ and in the last 
the highest that can be given, “Excel- 
lent”—over twelve years of faithful 
service. He was married. 

The wife of the wagon-master at the 
post and his wife had a quarrel, the wagon- 
master being an employee of the Quarter- 
master’s Department. 

In a foolish moment the sergeant al- 
lowed himself to be badgered into becom- 
ing a partisan; his wife escorted him to 
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the rear of the officers’ row, where the 
other lady happened to be, downstairs, 
and they proceeded to slang her in free, 
flexible and flowing English, suitable to 
that grade of quarrel, and generally 
used freely by both parties thereto. 

A major of the Second Cavalry came 
out and ordered him to go away. The 
sergeant went, and as he went the wagon- 
master rose up beside the path, both wild 
with rage. Some blows were passed and 
then, suddenly, the sergeant came to him- 
self. He started torun, to 


man”’ and purrs over the characterization 
of a “court of honor” as of a superior 


flavor. Every court of justice is a court 
of honor, not as a matter of brag and 
boast but as a matter of course. 


HAVE shown some of the power of a 

court-martial to punish the ordinary 
soldier. I will show more of that power, 
fantastically used and abused, against the 
soldier, and same—and greater—offenses 
in officers gently silvered o’er. 


have little to choose between drugs or 
drink; either one is fatal. In the business 
world even the occasional drunkard is 
crowded to the wall; he cannot climb the 
ladder, and is lucky if he can keep from 
starving. The thick, drink-clogged brain 
is a potential menace; we do not wait for 

its sluggish reflexes, we dare not. 
Therefore it is not surprising to find 
that in the Articles of War—the Articles 
of War being laws enacted by Congress— 
the law that “‘any officer who is found 
drunk on his guard, party 





getaway. His fifth enlist- 
ment, his sergeant’s chev- 
rons, his family, every- 


During the past ten years 14,637 men have deserted from the Coast 
Artillery and Field Artillery of the United States 


or other duty, shall be 
dismissed from the ser- 
vice. [The italics are 





thing flashed through his 
mind. The Major started 
after him, calling upon 
him to halt. The Major 
puffed valiantly after 
him, turned loose more 
soldiers, and in a tumult 
the sergeant was brought 
back. Then came a 
court-martial. 
At the court-martial 
the wagonmaster swore 
‘to his own lamblike 
sweetness of disposition. 
He charged the ser- 
geant with threatening 
him with aloaded revolv- 
er—and the witness who 
picked up this gun testi- 
fied that it was wrapped 
up in a newspaper with 
a string around it! 
Anyway, this sergeant 
—twelve years’ service 





mine.] Any soldier who 
so offends shall suffer 
such punishment as a 
court-martial may di- 
rect.”” By the order of 
the Presidents, each for 
his term, the punishment 
for drunkenness in sol- 
diers’ grades down from 
the maximum of drunk- 
enness on sentry duty, 
punished by six months 
at hard labor at the post 
and a fine of $60, to 
““drunkenness at post or 
in quarters,” punished 
by a fine of $3. This is 
the military law and 
those punishments may 
not be exceeded, each in 
its class, by a special 
prohibition. 

And the court-martial 
regards drunkenness in 





for Uncle Sam and with 
high rating, married, too 
—was found guilty of 


Coast Artillery at Drill with a 12-inch Gun 
In the past six years 5,582 men have deserted from the Coast Artillery 


soldiers as a very serious 
matter. Rarely are they 
charged with merely 





everything they could 
think of to charge him, 
and sentenced to dishon- 
orable discharge (with its 
loss of American citizen- 
ship), forfeiting all pay 
and allowances due him, 
and to be imprisoned at 
hard labor for three years. 

While the soldier who 
had testified to finding 
the revolver wrapped up 
in newspaper and string 
—and who admittedly 
was the first to find it 
and lay hands on it— 
was promptly charged 
with “false swearing”’ in 
an effort to send him, 
too, to prison for two 
years. A different court- 
martial tried him and 
his testimony was up- 
held; he was acquitted. 





drunkenness. The 
changes are rung on the 
component acts, each 
specified, and then the 
sentence given is in excess 
of the prescribed maxi- 
mum. So that drunken- 
ness—in a soldier—is not 
likely to escape easily. 
Private Charles F. 
McC , Company A, 
Fourth Infantry, was 
drunk while on guard 
over a prisoner. It wasa 
properly serious offense. 
He was charged with 
(1) being drunk while on 
post guard; (2) being 
drunk while on guard 
overa prisoner. This at 


Fort Crook, Nebraska. 





[N passing it may be 
noted that both of 
these specifications were 





HE court-martial can 
—and does—punish 
witha merciless severity ; 





Field Battery at Drill 


In the past six years 2,121 men have deserted from the Field Artillery 


one and the same act— 
they were inseparable. 
Not that Private Mc- 








at times even beyond its 

own prescribed, military law limit. The 
order of President Taft limiting punish- 
ments specifically and stating: 


This order prescribes the maximum limit of 
punishments for the offenses named, and this 
limit is intended for those cases in which the 
severest punishment should be awarded. In 
other cases the punishment should be graded 
down according to the extenuating circum- 
stances— 


is violated by the awarding of maxi- 
mum sentences in an all but steady 
succession. 

The articles still, in a democratic coun- 
try under republican institutions, prat- 
tles officially of “an officer and a gentle- 


The folly—or the iniquity, as you 
choose—of drunkenness needs no argu- 
ment. Drunkenness is no longer the 
healthy, normal gentlemanly pastime 
that it was, nor even a mild personal 
idiosyncrasy. That is, for men who have 
responsibilities and work before them. 
The amply bullioned gentleman of inde- 
pendent leisure with no tastes or ambi- 
tions beyond the calibre of a plump 
lapdog may gratify his personal pleasure 
as much as he chooses, for he is a thing 
apart. 

But the men who have their place in 
the world of today, who are busy in any 
of the myriad niches of the day’s work, 








C is entitled to sym- 
pathy, but that—was it not Emerson who 
said something to the effect that we dare 
not ignore the trampled rights of even the 
wrongdoer lest, presently, the innocent 
shall be violated? The maximum, legal 
punishment for this offense was not over 
six months’ confinement at hard labor on 
the post and a fine of $60. 

The court-martial sentenced him to 
the six months at hard labor and to a 
forfeiture of all pay and allowances 
due him and to be dishonorably dis- 
charged, thereby forfeiting his American 
citizenship. 

Another private, this time from the Sixth 
Infantry, was found drunk on guard. He 
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was charged with being drunk on guard in 
violation of the 38th Article of War and 
then “‘sleeping on post” in violation of 
the 39th Article of War. Both occurring 
at the same time and place—both being, 
in fact, the same act. He was convicted 
of both and sentenced to pay a $12 fine 
for one, and six months at hard labor and 
a $60 fine for the other. 

Private Frank Szymko, of Battery D, 
Fourth Field Artillery, became drunk and 
violent while on duty at the battery 
stables; it turned out 





years of felonies—felonies from a military 
standpoint solely—and with never a 
limit. Drunkenness is a sufficient military 
crime in itself—it can be no worse with 
the hat of the soldier on or off or by his 
drunkenly babbling curses at a sergeant. 
Therefore it is interesting to quote the 
only rational statement from an officer 
acting as prisoner’s counsel and made in 
this case: 

**It is a question whether or not a man 
should be given an order or given a duty 





So it is obvious that the officers of the 


Army, who, from time to time, are 
detailed to serve on these courts-martial, 
fully realize the responsibilities of the mil- 
itary service on the part of the soldiers 
and promptly punish offenders with sen- 
tences of fine and imprisonment. These 
are only the enlisted men; if a non- 
commissioned officer, a corporal or a 
sergeant is found guilty of drunkenness 
he is reduced to the ranks in addition to 
the fine and confinement at hard labor. 





that he was acocaine user 
as well. He was tried for 
drunkenness on duty, 


Cavalry 


8,492 soldiers deserted from this branch of the Army during the past ten years 


HERE can be no 
fault found with 
these sentences. A drunk- 








drunkenness in quarters, 
various minor acts and 
with abusive language to 
a sergeant, all while 
drunk. Later, as a pris- 
oner, he tried to get co- 
caine, this being another 
charge, also occurring 
while he was drunk. 

The court-martial sen- 
tenced him to be dis- 
honorably discharged, 
forfeiting all pay and 
allowances due him, and 
to be imprisoned at hard 
labor for one year and 


a half. 


RIVATE ADAM 
BEY, of the Eighth 
Infantry, was charged 
with various forms of dis- 
respect toward his com- 
manding officer; also, 





en soldier is a useless 
menace in time of peace 
and in a campaign the 
possibilities of evil are 
infinite. It should be 
stamped out. The fine 
of $60 imposed is, it 
would be fair to say, 
about the equivalent of 
three months’ pay. A 
fine of three months’ sal- 
ary is not a light fine. 
And these punishments 
are for the enlisted men, 
the common soldiers in 
the ranks, who have 
none but responsibility 
for themselves, or, at 
the most, subordinate 
responsibilities as non- 
commissioned _ officers. 
It is their duty to give 
unquestioning, implicit 
obedience to the com- 





having been told to re- 
move his hat, he failed to 
do so, and after a second 


Instructing a Section of New Recruits 


These young men are of good character and temperate; out of every 


missioned officers or to 
suffer the penalties of a 
felony, viz., imprison- 





command from the first 
sergeant to take off his 
hat he did so only after 
deliberation and in a 
“sullen, surly manner.” 

At the court-martial 
the first sergeant testified 
to the fact that the sol- 
dier was too drunk to be 
fit for guard duty. The 
man was just drunk, in 
other words, when the 
above offenses occurred. 
The court-martial sen- 
tenced him to six months’ 
garrison confinement at 
hard labor and to a fine 
of $60. 

Private William 5 
of the Hospital Corps, 
was charged with drunk- 
enness and various neg- 
lects arising from it on 
that occasion. Also 
there was in addition a 








ment as a convict at 
hard labor for two years. 
The commissioned of- 
ficers are those in au- 
thority, and, having at 
their command the most 
powerful pressure that 
may be brought to bear 
on those under them. 

Therefore let us look 
once more at the 38th 
Article of War—a law 
of Congress, Section 1342 
of the Revised Statutes 
—that states: 

“Any officer who is 
found drunk on his 
guard, party, or other 
duty, shall be dismissed 
; from the service.” 
| Some light, perhaps, 
as to when an officer 
is on duty may be found 
in Paragraph 1 of the 





queer hodge-podge of 
specifications of threat- 





five who applied last year but one was selected. 
recruits in the past two years one out of every two desertions has come. 


And from such 


Army Regulations which 
states that “All per- 
sons in the military 





ening language and dis- 
obedience of orders— 
given while he was drunk—and the sug- 
gestion that he had attempted to black- 
mail a sergeant while in that condition. 
That part, however, turned out to be a 
mare’s nest. 

He was sentenced to be dishonorably 
discharged, forfeiting all pay and allow- 
ances due him, and to be imprisoned at 
hard labor for six months. 

This was a soldier who had served nine 
years in the Army and who had two full 
term enlistments to his credit, each with 
a rating of “Very Good.” By a little 
judicious manipulation, or provocation, 
a witless, drunken soldier could pile up 


to perform when he is under the influence 
of liquor or otherwise incapacitated, 
which appears to be the case. A man in 
that case might not only disobey the 
order, because he would not realize in the 
first place that it was an order, but he 
might be defiant.” 

It is noteworthy to record this common 
sense, rational view as expressed by Cap- 
tain Gwyn R. Hancock of the Coast 
Artillery Corps. The soldier had been 
found guilty of every component act of 
the drunkenness. 

These are not picked cases; they are 
samples from many records. 


In the next instalment Mr. Post will give examples of the justice administered to officers for offenses like those described above. 





service are required to 
obey strictly and to 
execute promptly the lawful orders of 
their superiors.”” Therefore, apparently, 
there is no time—unless an officer be 
asleep, under medical care, or dead—that 
he does not possess the full duty and 
authority of his rank, and where the 
penalties for disobedience or defiance in 
an inferior would not apply. He is never 
without responsibility and authority. 


WE have just seen how savagely the 
court-martial punishes drunken- 
ness among the enlisted men, now let us 
look at its views on drunkenness as ap- 
plied to officers. 





Gaiety 


By JOHN HUNTER SEDGWICK 


reckoned a serious man in Pitts- 

burgh. At a quarter to eight 
every week day he ate a serious and heavy 
breakfast and on Sundays he took the 
same sort of meal at nine o’clock. Soon 
after breakfast, which was shared by Mrs. 
Pusendorfer, it was his custom to give 
that excellent and accomplished woman 
several pudgy kisses and then to take the 
electric car for his office. Here he worked 
at his profession of attorney, drawing 
leases, wills, deeds of trust and all those 
delightful instruments that go so far to 
cheer our existence. At one o'clock he 
used to repair to the Turradoga Boot and 
Shoe Club where he ate a hearty but seri- 
ous luncheon with other serious men. 
They indulged in grave pleasantries, but 
everything was responsible. All spoke 
gravely of the Constitution, of Democ- 
racy, of Woman’s Sphere in the Home, 
of Progress. They were serious, dynamic 
men that might overeat occasionally and 
did run to double chin, but they treated 
the Decalogue like a hot plate. They 
might be merciless but they were not 
light-minded. 

George A. Pusendorfer suffered uncon- 
sciously from what may be termed “‘sup- 
pressed leg,’”’ and used to read the more 
daring jests of the “Flutterings’”’ column 
in his favorite paper, which was written 
by a caustic young boulevardier from 
Logansport, Indiana. From this column 
he derived an amusement that he did 
not always communicate to Mrs. Pusen- 
dorfer. You cannot be surprised, then, 
that when the Pittsburgh Salt and Smoked 
Provision Dealers’ Association of which 
Pusendorfer in his capacity of serious 
man was a member, made preparation to 
take a European~trip, George decided 
to leave Mrs. Pusendorfer for a few weeks. 

On the run from Calais to Paris they 


 iisrccess A. PUSENDORFER was 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


abated somewhat of their seriousness and 
Pusendorfer was even heard to say that 
“‘they set an elegant table on these French 
dining-cars.”” And Paris welcomed them, 
or said that it did, which is much the 
same thing. 


UST how George became separated 
from his companions will always re- 
main a mystery, but he did and found 
himself alone on the boulevard about ten 
o'clock. Being a serious man and con- 
vinced of his own worth, he strolled along 
and watched the crowd: the cuirassier in 
his burnished helmet, the law student 
with his spade beard, Cloacette de Jalmy 
as she was whirled by to sing a song at a 
revue, the green lights, the red lights, the 
pink lights, the steady lights and the lights 
that revolve like an alimentary canal over- 
taking itself. All these things George 
Pusendorfer saw, and many more. He 
meditated upon the superiority of demo- 
cratic ideals in the land of great achieve- 
ments, and also noted that light-topped 
boots looked well on some feet. A light 
rain began to fall, a very little but enough 
to encourage the copious liquid mud of the 
Paris streets. The November air was sharp 
and the camelots walked briskly as they 
cried the names of the newspapers. Pusen- 
dorfer sought shelter in a café and just as 
he had chosen a table a voice in good Eng- 
lish but with a marked French accent said, 

“How do you do tonight?” 

Startled, Pusendorfer turned and saw 
a very good-looking woman _ smiling 
genially at him. 

“Will you pay for a drink, little one? 
My shoulder blades are chattering,” and 
she motioned him to the chair beside her. 
It is a terrible thing for a serious, con- 
structive man to be called a little one and 
it is still more terrible for him to find 
himself obeying the user of the term. 
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Her fingers are saying, “ Deux cognacs, avec ’n peu de sucre”’ 
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In Pittsburgh nobody would have called 


George a little one. Men would have 
called him a forceful, dynamic, progress- 
ive man, but never “‘little one.” It is 
extremely painful to be denied a dignity 
one does not deserve, but Pusendorfer said, 

“Pleased to meet you,” and he sat 
down. 

“Order something,” said George’s new 
acquaintance as a waiter came to them 
and inclined his ear in bitter patience. 
“Refreshments, not causeries. Remember 
my shoulder blades. Later you may talk 
brilliantly, friend of my youth.” 

“Deux cognacs, avec ’n peu de sucre,” 
said she, ‘‘Now then, M’seu, to your good 
health and many thanks,” and she 
pledged him. Dumbly, as in a dream, 
did the constructive, dynamic Pusen- 
dorfer do the same, inwardly raging thus 
to be directed. 

“Tell me, what is your little name?” 

With helpless indignation Pusendorfer 
told her. 

“George? Mon Dieu, quel nom! And 
Puisendorfaire? Droll of a man, to- 
night you are Raoul. Tell me, Raoul, 
have you a wife?” and the woman leaned 
forward and brushed a crumb of sugar 
from the massive arm of Pusendorfer. 

“Paris seems to be a very gay place,” 
said George subtly. 

“My faith, yes,” said George’s friend, 
laughing. “You like gaiety, Raoul. 
You have that appearance. Yes, Paris 
is an extremely gay place—you see how 
pleasant the weather is. Your wife is in 
Paris with you, Raoul?” 


But George was not to be shaken from 

his purpose of dynamically changing 
the subject of conversation far away from 
the absent Mrs. Pusendorfer. “Yes,” 
he said critically, “Paris is a very gay 
place and the cost of all these electric 
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lights must be tremendous. Do you 
have the Edison system? We have it at 
Pitts—” he pulled himself up and looked 
carelessly into the street at a man picking 
up a cigarette butt. 

“T am not electrician,” said the woman. 
“Are you of that trade? And what is 
Pitts?” 

George A. Pusendorfer resented even 
this innocent and unintentional neglect 
of a beautiful city. 

“Perhaps you didn’t hear me. I refer 
to Pittsburgh, the leader in the steel 
industry and a good many other lines,” 
said George firmly and in that patriotictone 
that so much enhances any conversation. 

“Ah, yes,” said she. ‘“‘And he is no 
doubt a friend of yours. But is he an 
old man?” 

With an angry look in his small eyes, 
George said, “It’s not a man.” 

“Mais parfaitement. A lady, then, 
and beyond doubt very rich,” and the 
woman smiled indulgently. “Raoul, why 
do you wear such strange boots? But 
first, order me another cognac.” 


GHOCKED beyond description that his 

boots should be thus criticized, George 
A. Pusendorfer determined to show the 
heathen their blindness. “That,” said 
he manfully, “that is the orthopaedic 
last. It gives the foot a chance to grow 
naturally, like the statues.” To his 
surprise, the woman seemed very much 
pleased with the idea. 

“Raoul,” asked she, “are you the 
Winged Victory or just Apollo? It is a 
gratification to talk to you. And your 
feet still grow, hein? What is the hour, 
little one? Time flies when we converse 
about the feet of Pitts and the electricity. 
But you did not answer my question, 
Raoul, and that is not polite. Are you 
electrician? You make lights?” 

“Oh, no,” said George A. Pusendorfer 
gravely. “I am a member of the bar.” 

“Ah, du barreau—trés chic,” she added 
after a moment’s thought. 

““Wee,” said Pusendorfer neatly. 

“Why did you pretend that you could 
not talk French, you sly little man?” 
asked George’s friend. 

All dynamic men like to be accused of 
slyness; it is a compliment to their 
dynamicness. 

“Oh, well,’’ said Pusendorfer with a 
blush, “I’ve picked up a few words here 
and there. You talk fine English, Made- 
moiselle.”’ 

“Yes,” said the woman, looking some 
distance beyond her companion, “I 
learned. Would you tell me the time?” 

With some alarm Pusendorfer discov- 
ered that it was past one o’clock, and 
noticed that the sidewalk stream had 
thinned. 

“Only oneo’clock? We must havesome- 
thing to eat. Yes? Pay for our drinks, 
and then we can go to a restaurant.” 

She superintended the payment and 
firmly prevented the waiter from ab- 
stracting more than his constitutional 
ten per cent. and then said, “‘The res- 
taurant is not two hundred metres away. 
Give me your arm, talk vivaciously and 
we will march together, little one, to a 
place that gives me food such as the good 
Pitts never dreamed of.” 


O arm-in-arm they marched, she re- 
marking on the brumosity of the 
weather, he wondering what his serious 
clients would think. The restaurant 


was all that she had said of it; there were 
plenty of people and plenty of lights; 
no music and a cookery that was at once 
bland and moderate. 








“Don’t 
Don’t 


“Brrrr-h,” said the woman. 
you hate to be‘cold and hungry? 
you, Raoul?” 

“But you ain't,” said Pusendorfer 
unsensitively. She turned in her chair 
and gazed at him until he thought that 
her eyes were two points of green fire 
floating in a pool of white. She looked 
at him and her hard mockery, her dread- 
ful cheerfulness went away. The livery 
of the life that is death was absent for 
a moment; she had plainly never smiled, 
and there was nothing but the pitiable 
mutely asking, against pride and hope, 
for pity. If Pusendorfer could see it, it 
must have been there. She shook her 
head as she pulled down the finger of 
a rather worn glove and laughed a little, 
not ill-naturedly, but as a patient elder 
sister would laugh. 

“Ah, well, perhaps not quite so cold, 
but still hungry, you know. Now let us 
order some supper,” and she proceeded 
to do so. When she ordered some coffée, 
he said, 

““Isn’t it late for coffee?” 

“Little one, little one, we are goimg 
to sit here as the sun comes up and as it 
goes down, and on and on for days.” 

“What!” exclaimed the replete but 
startled Pusendorfer. 

“But certainly, 
any cigarettes? No? 
please.” 


Raoul. Have you 


Then get mesome, 


N Pusendorferian circles Woman is 

permitted dyspepsia, gossip, idleness, 
chewing-gum, extravagance, crass ignor- 
ance and a pretentious self-consciousness, 
but cigarettes she must not touch. So, 
when the imperious demand was made 
upon Raoul A. Pusendorfer, his feelings 
were such as only a dynamic man can 
harbor in his constructive bosom. He 
determined to strike a blow for what he 
thought were his altar and his fire, and 
with a faltering majesty of port and a 
double chin that deflated itself like the 
pouch of a bashful pelican, he said, 

“That’s the limit. Smoking is not 
womanly—I won’t stand for it,” and he 
looked about to see whether any were 
offending in this respect. It has never 
been made plain whether the woman 
understood the first part of the newborn 
Raoul’s remarks. She was not versed in 
American dialects and might easily have 
failed to understand, but the last words 
were plain enough. She stared at Pusen- 
dorfer and, fascinated, he stared back. 
As he stared, the figures and the tables 
and the walls receded into a whiteness. 
Presently the fleecy whiteness rippled 
slightly and out of it there poured upon 
that dynamic head a laughter that 
drenched him in ridicule and that he felt 
must even now be filling the streets of 
Pittsburgh. It poured upon him and 
rippled up to his double chin. 

“I told you to get me some cigarettes,” 
said the woman, “But you seemed to 
meditate for a moment. Now please 
get them.” 

“Raoul,” said she, as she struck a 
match, “Raoul, you are not without 
interest—yes, you are extremely funny, 
but not, my little one, of intention. 
Tell me—do you know anything?”’ 

““Whadjer mean?”’ asked the surprised 
Pusendorfer. “I haven’t been to col- 
lege,” he added, more resentful than be- 
came a dynamic man. 

“No, not that,” said she. “Every- 
body goes to school, but do you know 
anything? Say No and save trouble. 
Well, I will tell you something that will 
begin your store of knowledge. Dis- 
turb yourself no more about the woman- 











liness of woman. Study electricity, study 
Pitts, study cooking and the feet of stat- 
ues, but relieve your mind from anxiety 
about the behavior of woman. Have you 
ever been unhappy? Have you ever 
been scorned? Do you know what it is 
that comes to one and says ‘Now there 
is no place for you. Go away’—and 
thereisnoplacetogo? And my childis—” 

“Have you a child?” asked Pusen- 
dorfer. 

“Why not? 
you?” 

“We had,” said Pusendorfer. 

She glanced for a moment at him, as 
she said, 

“Mine is less fortunate. She lives in 
Rouen with her aunt, a very worthy 
woman who has taken her in. I send 
her what money I can and I hear that 
the child is happy. It is good to be 
happy, is it not, M’sieu?”’ 

“Why, yes,” said Pusendorfer bright- 
ening. “It’s a firstrate thing tobe happy. 
What does your daughter look like?”’ 

“She resembles me—blue eyes and 
black hair and is good-natured. Poor 
little monkey, she thinks that I am work- 
ing in a milliner’s shop—making fifteen 
franc hats for American ladies to buy 
for two hundred. And yours, Raoul?” 

Pusendorfer had a little hoarseness in 
his throat as he said eagerly, 

*“*She had blue eyes too, and dark hair. 
We named her Helen, after her—”’ 

“Her mother, n’est ce pas? Heléne 
is a very pretty name and happens to 
be mine, as well. Heléne and Paris, 
you know,” said she, with a little laugh 
that was confidential and not unkind. 
Pusendorfer laughed, too. He did not 
quite understand the allusion but he 
comprehended the laugh. 

“How old was she, Raoul?” asked the 
woman. 

*“Six—” said Pusendorfer. 

** And six happy years, Raoul!” said she 
and, turning about, patted him on the knee. 

“Yes, very!” said he earnestly. 
“Thank you,” he added. 


Yes, a daughter. Have 


HE looked at him with much amuse- 

ment. 

“Ah, ga,” she said. “It appears not 
to be far from the boulevards to the 
créche, and the little promenade has not 
been bad.”’ As she said this, the woman 
rose from her chair and began to put on 
her gloves. 

““Are vou going?” asked Pusendorfer. 

“Ciel, Raoul, it’s nearly four o’clock, 
and time for us to be going our several 
ways. Many thanks for the supper—I 
was hungry. I am not the Crédit 
Lyonnais and there is my rent tomorrow. 
Give me a hundred francs and put me 
into a taxi.” 

Pusendorfer with good grace pushed 
some notes into her hand and called a 
passing taxi. Ashe put herintoit, shesaid, 

“Au voir. My love to Pitts.” 

““Good-bye,”’ said Pusendorfer. 

It puzzled him somewhat that he 
should have had such a conversation 
with such a companion, and he resented 
the thought that he had been treated as 
a parent and not as a constructive and 
dynamic man. Yet, as he walked to 
his hotel and the feverish November 
dawn began to cast a little light on the 
upper stories of the houses, he could not 
but admit that there seemed to be no 
strict monopoly of what he had been 
accustomed to call “the home ties.” 

He did not go to bed; instead, he 
packed his bags and as soon as he could, 
sent a cable to Pittsburgh. Pusendorfer 
had had enough gaiety. 
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Two Million Miles of Road 


By HONORE WILLSIE 


How the Department of Agriculture Will Develop These for the Farmer 


in the United States on the im- 

provement of roads exceeds a 
million dollars a day, a large part of the 
money is wasted. 

There are several causes for this. 
There is dishonest local use of funds. 
There is failure to build a good road or a 
road of the right type for local require- 
ments. There is failure to provide for 
the continued maintenance of the im- 
provements. 

Scientific maintenance will be one of the 
chief works of the Office of Public Roads 
in the Department of Agriculture during 
the present year. This 


A LTHOUGH the average expenditure 


There are counties all over the union, 
rich in soil and producing possibilities, so 
handicapped by bad roads that the annual 
income shipments of food and farm stuff 
exceed the outgoing shipments, four to 
one. These counties should be, not only 
self-supporting, but should be shipping 
produce to the great markets. 

Not only does production and shipping 
increase, but land values themselves go 
up with road improvement, usually to 
such an extent that the increase equals 
the cost of improvement. 

In Lee county, Virginia, a farmer owned 
one hundred acres between Ben Hur and 


hauling produce to the market or ship- 
ping-point. The Department is strug- 
gling to teach the farmer to look on his 
farm as a business plant. Any reduction 
in farm profits through unnecessarily 
heavy costs for hauling on bad roads must 
be considered as reducing their capitaliza- 
tion values. With reduced costs for haul- 
ing, profits are increased, with the result 
that the farm plant shows satisfactory 
earning on a higher capital value. 


pacts such as these the Department 
is earnestly endeavoring to impress 
on the minds of the public. Yet only ten 





work of the Department | 
is important, yet it is 
only a small part of the 
problem that confronts 
it in regard to public 
roads, There are about 
twoand a quarter million 
miles of publicly owned 
roads in the nation. Half 
of these are used for post 
roads. Less than ten per 
cent. of the total can be 
said to be improved. 

To the town or city 
dweller the matter of 
rural roads seems an un- 
important detail until he 
owns an automobile. 
Then good roads become 
a necessary adjunct to 
his pleasure-seeking. But 
the Department is dis- 
covering that to the city 
dweller as well as to the 
farmer the matter of 
rural roads is important 
in its direct relation to 
the cost of living. It has 
done some _ interesting 
investigating along this 
line. 

In Missouri, for exam- 
ple, two farmers living in 
separate counties but at 
an equal distance from 
the cotton market 
learned by telephone 
that cotton had gone up 
in price a dollar a bale. 
One farmer lived on a 
very bad road. He could 
haul just one bale of cot- 
ton. The other farmer, 
living on an improved 
road, hauled four bales. 
The rise in price gained 
the first farmer one dol- 
lar, and the second 
farmer four dollars. 

A farmer in Sullivan 








A dirt road near Maitland, 





Missouri, before and after 
improvement 








county, Tenn., a few 
miles from Bristol, had one hundred bush- 
els of potatoes which he intended to market 
during the winter. But the roads were so 
bad that he was unable to do any hauling 
whatever and the potatoes rotted in his cel- 
lar. In the meantime the price of potatoes in 
Bristol went up to $1.40 a bushel. During 
the winter ten carloads of farm produce, in- 
cluding wheat and potatoes, were shipped 
into Bristol daily to feed not only it but 
thesurrounding territory. In this case not 
only the farmer but the town dweller as 
well was interested in rural roads. 
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Jonesville which he offered to sell for $1800. 
In 1908 the road past his farm was im- 
proved and the farmer fought the improve- 
ment. Yet he has since refused $3000 for 
his farm! In Jackson county, Alabama, 
the people voted a bond issue of $250,000 
for road improvement and improved 
twenty-four per cent. of the roads. Within 
ten years the census shows that land in 
Jackson county had doubled in value. 
As the roads in no way affect the quality 
of the farm, these advances in value must 
be due directly to the increase in ease in 


per cent. of the roads of the country are 
improved! And the Department’s cam- 
paign for the public education does not 
stop with the matter of increase of farm 
values. It is attacking the educational 
side from every angle. It is now making 
a great effort to teach that the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money on the wrong 
type of road is almost total waste. A road 
of materials that would be ideal in one 
place may be useless in another. The 
Office of Public Roads will test road mate- 
rials for any community, and report on 
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their usefulness according to the type of 
traffic that will pass over the proposed 
road. Millions of dollars have been 
wasted in the past because of the lack of 
the scientific knowledge that is being ob- 
tained now. There is no longer any excuse 
for any community building a bad type 
of road. 

The Department’s assistance is not all 
made from Washington. If any locality 
wants the service of the Office of Public 
Roads, on application expert engineers 
will go to the place, make surveys, esti- 
mates and specifications for the proposed 
road and supervise its construction. The 
locality must pay for machinery, mate- 
rials and labor. 

All over the United States, in a quiet, 
unobtrusive way, the Department is 
building object-lesson roads; showing the 
community how to build a scientifically 
correct road from the local materials. 
These roads are of every type: brick, con- 








These Department experts are proving 
to the various states, when the states call 
on them for assistance, that road-building 
is an art, based on a science, and that 
trained and experienced men are essential 
for securing the best results. Yet if it is 
difficult for the Department to educate 
the communities who ask for help, it has 
has been almost impossible to teach any 
lessons on road-building to the vast num- 
ber of farming districts where not the 
slightest interest in good roads is shown. 

In attempting to reach such localities 
the Department is carrying on an experi- 
ment that will be of enormous value in its 
coming work of rural organization. 
Farmers are not easy to teach. Children 
are always pliable. The Department is 
teaching boys to grow better corn than 
their fathers. It is teaching girls how to 
can and cook better than their mothers. 
Such teaching reaches the parents as no 
other kind could. Now the Department 












when both are dry. Study the ruts and 
holes and uneven places in the road to see 
whether they make it easier or harder for 
the wheels of a loaded wagon to go along. 
Study the kind of footing that the two 
roads give the horses. 

**Now, study the same two stretches of 
road aftera rainstorm. You will see that 
one road holds small pools of water that 
keep the road soft and so allow it to be 
cut up by the wheels of the wagons and 
the hoofs of the horses. How do road 
builders keep water from gathering on the 
traveled way of a road? How much 
higher should the center of a road be than 
the outside edges? When a ditch along 
a road holds water or collects it into pools, 
how does this injure the road? 

“Have you ever seen a home-made 
road drag? It is made by splitting in two 
a log six or eight inches in thickness and 
six or eight feet long. The two halves of 
the log are set three feet apart with their 
smooth faces forward and 





A school-house on a bad 
road near Borden, Indiana, 
and one on a good road in 


Knox County, Tennessee 

















upright. They are fast- 
ened together with 
braces. A pair of horses 
are hitched to a chain 
fastened to the front half 
of the log. Should these 
logs be dragged straight 
down the road or should 
they be dragged ata slant 
so that the loose earth 
will slide toward the cen- 
ter of the road? Should 
the dragging be started 
next to the ditch or to 
the center of the road? 
Should you drag the 
whole road in one way 
or drag each half of it in 
an opposite direction? 
Should the dragging be 
done when the road is 
dry or after it has rained? 
A good strong pair of 
horses with a well-built 
drag can drag about 
three or four miles in a 
day. What would it cost 
a farmer to drag four 
miles of road? How 
would he be repaid for 
the cost of his labor?” 


HERE are about two 
million miles of dirt 
road in the country. The 
split log drag has a won- 
derful effect on wet dirt. 
If used after every rain 
it will gradually evolve 
a road surface like hard, 
burnt clay. But it must 
be used continuously. 
The Department has 
shown real cunning in 
its suggestions to the 
children. 

Every form of instruc- 
tion and every means of 
circulating information 
that the Department can 








crete, macadam, asphalt, slag, oil, cor- 
raline, gravel, clay, or earth. Near Mon- 
roe, N. C., is a half-mile object-lesson 
road of macadam. At Jonesboro, Arkan- 
sas, is two-thirds of a mile of gravel road. 
Near Columbus, Miss., a brick cinder road 
and, in Brooksville, Fla., a sand-clay road, 
each half a mile long. Pearsall, Tex., has 
about a mile of sand-clay road built this 
year by the Department experts. Colum- 
bus, Neb., has a sand-gumbo road, and 
near Madison, S. D., is a government-built 
dirt road over a mile long. 


is preparing to teach children something 
about road-building. 

On March 14, 1914, the Office of Public 
Roads closes a contest for children. It 
offers a gold and a silver medal to children 
between ten and fifteen years of age who 
will write the best essays on how to build 
and maintain a dirt road. The instruc- 
tions that the Office sends the children are 
simple and interesting and cannot fail to 
pique the parents’ interest. 

‘Use your eyes,” says the Department. 
‘Look at a piece of bad road and of good 





devise, it is using to im- 
prove the condition of the public roads of 
the nation. And yet there remains the dis- 
quieting fact that only a tenth of the vast 
road system of the country is improved. 

It is gradually dawning on the Depart- 
ment that some sort of codéperation and 
concentration of effort larger than has yet 
been used is necessary. There should be 
a single direction of effort that reaches 
from the federal government down to the 
most unimportant township. In their 
jealousy for local control and growth, the 
small units lose time and money. 
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Europe, generally speaking, is ahead of 
the United States in the matter of road 
improvement. But Great Britain in this 
particular is struggling with a problem 
similar to the one that confronts this 
country. In England, Scotland, and 
Wales, there are no fewer than 2140 sep- 
arate authorities who among them ad- 
minister over 175,000 miles of road, or an 
average of about 80 miles apiece. In 
Scotland, apart from the big cities, there 
are over 200 burghs, one-half of them hav- 
ing but ten miles of road apiece to main- 
tain. Needless to say, such a minute 
mileage is too small to keep the road plant 
employed all the year round. The em- 
ployment of a skilled road engineer is im- 
possible with economy. The only rem- 
édy is a careful centralizing of control and 
plan that shall give efficiency without 
destroying local independence. 

In this country, the greatest progress 
in road-building has been made in the 
states which contribute from the state 
treasuries toward the construction of 
state-aided or trunk-line roads. In 1904 
there were thirteen states that contrib- 
uted out of the general fund nearly three 
million dollars. But in 1913 there were 
thirty-five states that contributed nearly 
forty-four million dollars. The states that 
made the largest expenditures for such 
roads were New York, with twenty-three 
million dollars, Pennsylvania, four million, 
Maryland three, and Connecticut, three 
million. 


IN the light of all these facts the pres- 
sure that is being brought to bear on 
Congress for Federal aid to states in the 
expense of road-building assumes a large 
importance with regard to the economic 
future of the country. In this matter as 
well as in so many others, the present 
Administration will have to decide just 
how far Federal coéperation may go. 

Federal appropriations for road-build- 
ing open vast possibilities in the pork- 
barrel line unless an automatic check is 
used such as has already been found use- 
ful, as for example requiring the states 
to double the amount appropriated by 
the government. 

The government must refuse to deal in 
appropriations with units smaller than 
the states, thus doing away with much of 
the problem of lost motion; yet the idea 
of local self-help must be encouraged and 
not stifled. Where the roads shall run, 
whether post-roads alone shall be consid- 
ered, and hov- the appropriations shall be 
apporticued among the states all are 
questions that Congress must consider in 
giving Federal aid. 

Congress has appointed a Committee 
to inquire into the subject of giving 
Federal aid to post-roads. It has pro- 
vided half a million of dollars to be used 
coéperatively with the states in the 


LED her to the orchard gate 

And there I wished my love to wait 

While I went in among the trees 
To bring her these. 








proportion of one to two for this mat- 
ter. It has requested the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Postmaster General 
to report to Congress the results of this 
expenditure ‘“‘together with such recom- 
mendations as shall seem wise for provid- 
ing a general plan of national aid for the 
improvement of post-roads in codperation 
with the states and counties and to bring 
about as nearly as possible such coépera- 
tion among the various states as will en- 
sure uniform and equitable interstate 
highway regulations.” 


EVER in the history of the country has 
such nation-wide interest been shown 
in good roads as has been manifested in the 
past few months. There is a great move- 
ment on foot for the building of a national 
transcontinental road. There is some- 
thing about the suggestion of such a road 
that appeals mightily to the imagination. 
The Secretary of Agriculture admits this. 
“And yet,” he said, “‘what would such 
a road do for the farmer? The essential 
thing in the matter of roads is to provide 
facilities for the farmer to get to and from 
markets and to give him increased social 
and educational opportunities. How 
many farmers would make use of a trans- 
continental road?” 

Secretary Houston has his eyes firmly 
fixed on the main chance for the farmers 
of the nation. He has a very simple 
method of testing and checking-up the 
different schemes and proposals that are 
brought to his attention. Day after day, 
men file in and out of his office with re- 
quests for favors, and advice on how to 
run the Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Houston listens to them all silently then 
he says: 

‘This is interesting. Perhaps now you 
will tell me what it will do for the farmers 
of the country.” 

The man who wants to retain the old 
cotton grades, the man who wants Demo- 
cratic meat inspectors appointed, the man 
who wants a highway for automobiles, the 
man who has invented a new fertilizer, all 
must make their eloquence stand Mr. 
Houston’s acid test: 

“What will it do for the farmer?” 

It is a very simple test, but a very effi- 
cient one for helping the Secretary of 
Agriculture in carrying out the work he 
was appointed to do. 

The Secretary is going to lay emphasis 
on other than the marketing possibilities 
of good roads for the farmer. He is a 
schoolman of wide experience as well as a 
farmer and he sees great educational pos- 
sibilities for the farmers’ children in road 
improvement. He is very earnest and 
very firm in his convictions on this side of 
the road question. 

“Consider,” he said, “‘the position of a 
child in any one of the more remote sec- 
tions of the rural districts in America 
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today. Ask yourself what his opportuni- 
ties are for training and development and 
efficiency as compared with those of a 
similarly endowed boy in an_ urban 
community. 

“The latter lives in a house supplied 
with running water, the purity of which is 
protected. He walks on sidewalks free 
from dust and mud. He drives along ade- 
quate roads, has access to many of the 
things that minister to the legitimate 
pleasures of living, has at hand the best 
trained physicians and surgeons, pub- 
licly-maintained hospitals, well-planned 
schools of every grade from kindergarten 
to the professional school or college. And 
most of these things he secures at a mini- 
mum expense through a relatively low 
rate of taxation. 

“The other picture is easily drawn. 
Considering the schools alone, outside 
of New England which has solved the 
rural school problem largely by eliminat- 
ing the rural population, all that the aver- 
age country boy has access to is an un- 
graded school usually taught in one room 
by a girl with less training than a high- 
school graduate, receiving $40 or $50 a 
month for seven or eight months in the 
year, teaching in all thirty or more classes 
a day. 

“If by any chance a boy survive this 
and desires to go further it is necessary 
for his father to put him on board a train, 
send him to a town, pay his board and 
tuition and lose his services during the 
session and probably lose him perma- 
nently from country life. 

“T have said it before—and I am not 
afraid to say it again—that I do not 
quite see how a father and a mother 
who are ambitious for their children 
can gain their own consent to con- 
tinue to live in! remote rural districts 
under existing conditions.” 


ND it is these conditions of rural 
education that the Secretary hopes 
to change profoundly through the exten- 
sion of good roads. He will make every 
effort in his rural organization to estab- 
lish central graded schools to which school 
omnibuses may deliver the children daily 
over roads whose improvement makes such 
a school possible. Nothing is worse for 
a community than a school set in wretched 
roads. It is a sure index to the poverty 
and shiftlessness of the neighborhood. 
No method is more fundamentally right 
than that which makes a school-house the 
center of a fine system of roads that tap 
the whole rural community. 

The fight for good roads that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is waging is, 
after all, in its ultimate sense a fight for 
the betterment of us all, from the soil, up. 
The greatest undeveloped resource of any 
community, the Secretary says, is the 
people. 


The Orchard Gate 


(A Song of Suffrage) 
By WITTER BYNNER 


But O my love, she would not wait, 
She followed through the orchard gate 
And looked, where many fruits were strewn, 


To find her own. 


And now she’s brought the kind to me 
I wanted most but could not see; 
Likewise the kind her lips prefer 
I bring to her. 














PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST 

















XXXV XXXVI 
WHEN Montey Flagg sets out to paint, ERE’S Townsend Martin, who, ’tis said, 
He makes a lightning flash look faint. Has, stored away inside his head, 
The movements of his brush defy The annals of his social clique; 
The quickness of the human eye. All in a nutshell so to speak. 





XXXVII XXXVIII 
ERE I was fortunate to catch (THEY say Romeike’s but a name; 
Luthe Burbank, in his cabbage patch, Yet I have drawn him just the same— 


Teaching a tractable young Mango A giant pair of human shears, 
The proper way to do the Tango. Pestering poets and pamphleteers. 























How I Found My Lago 


Theater in San Francisco I held 

my first rehearsal of “Othello,” 
and at its conclusion I walked forth from 
the stage with spirits enlivened to the 
point where climbing the steep, cable- 
ribbed streets nearby was actually re- 
freshing. When I stood at the sum- 
mit, and looked out upon the gleaming 
blue waters, and the far-distant misty 
hills shimmering in the sunshine, my heart 
throbbed with a joy that was more than 
a natural response to the keen-winded 
panorama. For that first rehearsal had 
convinced me that my conception of the 
character of Iago—nurtured through years 
of eager longing and constant planning— 
was a plausible one. Those few hours of 
rough interchange of half-mastered dia- 
logue with the members of my company 
had rung sufficiently true, had awakened 
more than enough responsive qualities 
in their own interpretations to assure me 
that my Iago,—Iago as I had imagined 
him and pictured him through years of 
study—was legitimate. 

It was a revelation that brought a 
tremendous sense of relief. All my pro- 
fessional life I had wanted to play Iago, 
yet always I had known that my Iago 
could not be the traditional heavy-browed 
sledge-hammer villain. Right or wrong, 
Iago’s very success in villainy rested, in 
my opinion, upon his excess of mirthful 
aptitudes and cheering enthusiasm. 
Would this idea stand the test of actual 
performance? Was it notaconception too 
far at variance from accepted conven- 
tional notions? If masked in a cloak of 
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()*r day last October at the Cort 


By WILLIAM FAVERSHAM 


laughter, would the dominating evil of the 
man’s nature receive sufficient impetus to 
make plausible his death-bearing crimes? 
Yet the very first rehearsal—on a dimly- 
lighted, bare stage, the sole apology for 
an audience being several charwomen 
busy at their tasks among the empty 
seats,—had justified for me my course. 


S I stood there in the breeze, absently 
noting, first a white-sailed sloop beat- 
ing out towards the Golden Gate, then 
a launch pointing from a gray-clad war- 
ship straight to the ferry-dock far below, 
I began revolving in my mind the dif- 
ferent phases of Iago’s nature that could 
be illumined by spur-tracks running 
from the initial center of merriment. Of 
course I must emphasize the hypocrisy 
of Iago. Perhaps only one other char- 
acter in all literature can match his 
gross hypocrisy—and that is Moliére’s 
Tartuffe. Surely the brisk ring of 
laughter would splendidly connote Iago’s 
hypocrisy. 

In the midst of my revery I recalled 
a half-forgotten story by Poe, that I had 
not read in twenty years. I remembered 
the courtly, jovial attitude of the central 
character, who inveigles his arch-enemy 
into his wine cellars only to trap him in 
a closet, and proceed to entomb him alive 
with the aid of bricks and cement. What 
an engaging manner must have been the 
host’s,—what a confident smile! Surely 
Iago could have done just such a trick! 
Iago of the constant smile, the quipping 
jest, the ribald snatch of song! 

Iago must possess the graceful ease 


and the effervescent self-confidence of 
the world-traveler. He must be equally 
at home in low tavern or princely court. 
Yet he can be no roistering vagabond, 
like Villon——who wasted immortal verse 
upon kitchen-wenches, and indecently 
insulted monarchs. Iago must maintain 
the bearing of aristocracy, yet unbend 
sincerely enough to win to his purpose 
the humblest of his fellows. He must 
swagger, and orate of wine-bibbing in 
Denmark and Germany and Holland and 
England. Always he must be of the 
vast world, mirthful, engaging, persuasive. 


HESE and a thousand other similar 
speculations traversed my thoughts. 
Already the sun was dipping low towards 
the Pacific, and long shadows from the 
hills were darkening across the bay. I 
was on the point of leaving, when of a 
sudden Edward Knoblauch’s ‘ Faun” 
took possession of my mind. Somehow 
I found myself repeating speeches from 
the play that I had used for two seasons. 
The Faun was a frank expression of 
healthy animalism, joyous, vigorous, 
scheming, sensuous. He was the ardor 
of life in terms of physical optimism and 
pleasure. Take the Faun, poison his 
nature, corrupt his animalism, warp his 
frankness, direct his every impulse to 
deepest evil, and you have—Iago. It 
was a startling discovery. It fastened 
upon me, it fascinated me, it convinced. 
I was very late for dinner when I 
reached my hotel that evening, but I had 
definitely settled upon the manner of 
man my Iago was to be. 
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Wiser Marriages 


By MARY AUSTIN 
Illustrated by H. T. Dunn 


Third in the Series on Mate-Love and Monogamy 


N her previous articles Mrs. Austin has given the reasons why monogamy is the 


natural and desirable expression of mate-love. 


polygamy in any form. 


that we came to the question of 

marriage,—one of those full-leaved 
summer afternoons so crowded with 
green growth that there was no room in 
it even for Valda’s pain. We had come 
down from the house to Millford bridge 
and sat watching the water slip by us 
as mindlessly as the flight of time. On 
every side the leaves of the rock-maples 
lapped over smoothly like plumage on a 
breast, and the limpid creek took on 
green reflections between the leopard- 
colored stones. We had talked during 
the morning altogether of other things, 
for which reason it seemed inevitable that 
in the first full pause we should revert 
to the matter which lay closest to our 
minds, without other introduction. 

“Why is it,” Valda wished to know, 
“when there are so many evidences in 
favor of marriage as we practice it, so 
many marriages fall short of just the 
purpose they seem meant to serve?” 

It was necessary for me to remind her 
that I hadn’t said that the evidence was 
in favor of marriage altogether as we 
practice it. 

All I had claimed was the sanction of 
the Soul-Maker for permanent, exclu- 
sive matings; which is not saying that 
the purpose of marriage might not be 
thwarted by the decorations and conven- 
tions which we attach to the condition 
of being married. .I would even go so 
far as to premise that the initial mistake 
about marriage is in regarding it as a 
condition, a state, when it is primarily a 
relation. Stripped to its essentials, mar- 
riage is an agreement between any pair 
to practice mate-love toward one an- 
other, with intention. A vast amount 
of our modern marriage custom is as ex- 
traneous to this as is that temple in India 
to the hair of the prophet’s beard which 
it enshrines. 


I: was not until two or three days later 


WE shall get nowhere with the dis- 
cussion of marriage without a 

clear distinction between the things in- 
herent in the relation, and those which 
from time to time have proved con- 
venient to it. It might even pay to over- 
do the matter of distinction, if it would 
save either member of a married pair 
from foisting personal preferences on the 
other in the name of the eternal verities. 
“But marriage is so personal,” Valda 
began to say 
About as personal as getting a living 
or an education. Love, quite as much 
after marriage as before it, has its own 
way with us. It is no more possible to be 
married all to oneself than it is to go to 
school that way. At every turn we are 
overshadowed by the racial experience. 
And since love does not always sing 
in the ecstatic key, it is important in 
moments of dryness and doubt to be able 
to turn with certainty to the profoundest 
moods and interpretations which such 
experience has revealed to us. The at- 
tempt to derive the authority for mar- 
riage modes from revealed religion has 





She has 


refuted the arguments for 


In this essay she takes wp marriage as the expression of 
love, discussing the weak points and the strong points of our present system 


blinded the general intelligence to their 
natural derivation from experimentation. 

Under all the stupidities of civiliza- 
tion, there is still operative in man an in- 
stinct as self-preservative as the move- 
ment of the natural animal to reject un- 
suitable food. By study, all forms and 
modes of marriage are seen to resolve 
themselves into the working of this in- 
stinct to prevent the too early withering 
of mate-love before its purpose is accom- 
plished. The impulse which rejects the 
word “obey” from the marriage service 
is one with the impulse which retains 
“honor and cherish.””’ What it means 
is simply that we have discovered that 
obedience has nothing to do with the 
permanence of love, but that no set of 
experiments has revealed a way to keep it 
alive and alight without honor and cher- 
ishing. Whether its ultimate purpose be 
to rear children or to enrich the race by 
raising the plane of personal achievement, 
so long as there remains anything of that 
purpose unaccomplished, the primary ob- 
ligation of lovers is to love. It is around 
this working necessity that the duties and 
proprieties of marriage are centered; from 
it they take their sole extenuation or com- 
pulsion. To love and to keep on loving. 
This is the one way of making marriage 
do its work in the world. Any call for 
reorganization of the fashion of living 
together, such as arise from time to time 
in our changing social environment, must 
conform itself to this necessity. It must 
derive its authority not from any pre- 
existing code of ethics or religion, but 
from its capacity to nourish the eternal 
need of each for the other. 


CONF RONTED with any of the sur- 

prises of the modern feminist move- 
ment, it has been a perfectly legitimate 
question to ask whether or not, under here- 
tofore unexperienced conditions, men and 
women will continue to love one another. 
It is so important that they should go on 
doing so, that we may be forgiven for 
failing to see on all occasions that it is 
also important that they should do so 
without capitulation. 

The natural result of a highly spirit- 
ualized ideal of mate-love is an attempt 
to make it do too much for us, to answer 
for too many things. Women are the 
worst offenders in this. Passion must 
be not only pure air and fire to them, but 
bread and meat; it must be enforced to 
do the work of religion in raising the 
spiritual plane, and manifest itself in all 
the many-faceted culture of the time. 
There are women who think themselves 
unsuitably mated if the note to which 
they are raised by a picture or an opera 
does not tune with the dominant key of 
their relation to their husbands, and they 
blame not themselves nor the picture, but 
the husband. 

If one wanted conviction on this point 
one has only to examine the so-called 
“‘ladies’” journals, for the quality of 
advice, instruction and consolation offered 
to the married,-to realize that however- 


much they, as a class, may have laid hold 
of individually, there is little current 
among them which could withstand for a 
day the assaults of reality. In spite of 
a few notable instances where the life of 
the lover has been keyed to the very 
highest pitch of personal passion, there 
is no evidence that the attempt to color 
the whole of existence with the consum- 
mating movement of right love results 
in anything but spreading it thinner. 


T is not only the fallibility of women 
to attempt to make love fill out the 
whole round of life for them, but they go 
further and undertake, not without excuse 
under the social compulsion which robs 
them of other forms of activity, to make 
of marriage a career. They try to find 
in it a substitute for Something To Do, 
for all the varied possibilities to which 
they, in common with their brothers, are 
born, which smoulder and ache in them 
and breed dizzying vapors. All doors but 
marriage being closed to them for attain- 
ing eminence, social position, fortune, 
human contracts, they demand it all of 
marriage, and by the evidence of the 
divorce court marriage is breaking down 
under the strain. 

Now that housewifery, with all its 
more important functions performed out- 
side the home in factories and food shops, 
leaves the intelligence so largely disen- 
gaged, the discovery of the insufficiency 
of marriage as a determining condition 
has rushed upon us. Unions in which 
the relation has proved entirely compe- 
tent for the primary purpose of loving 
and rearing children, fail miserably before 
the necessity of satisfying all the hungry 
human demands of women. Comes now 
the steadying moment when we begin to 
wonder if it were not wiser to relieve the 
strain upon. marriage than so lightly to 
dissolve it. The necessity which the 
Industrial System finds itself under, of 
taking account of the women-needs of 
female workers has reacted upon our 
attitude toward the human needs of 
women. We begin to perceive that 
marriage has to do chiefly with sex, and 
that sex is only one of the departments 
of life and not—no, not even for women 
—the whole of it. 

“But the question of maintenance,” 
Valda began— 

Is primarily a problem of economics 
rather than of sex. It derives from the 
industrial situation rather than from any- 
thing inherent in the relations of men and 
women. ‘“‘Maintenance”’ is a term very 
loosely used to imply the right of a woman 
to demand that her husband should per- 
form all labors outside the home which 
are involved in the business of raising a 
family. It by no means indicates that 
she is to be relieved of indoor labors, 
no matter how arduous they may be. It 
does not carry with it the right to be 
maintained in the event of the husband’s 
failure or death, nor does it even imply 
any standard. Interpretations of the 
term are local and periodic; they are 
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even narrower, and become the mere 
shibboleths of a class. 

The idea of maintenance takes validity 
from the potential maternity of the wife, 
for only when incapacitated by the bear- 
ing or rearing of children, is the wife 
logically entitled to be “supported.” 
The advisability of extending this support 
over the whole of the woman’s life rests 
on its ultimate effect on her childbearing 
capacity, a point upon which students 
of economics disagree. The only cir- 
cumstance which would render mainten- 
ance a marriage “‘right”’ would be the 
existence of a social system which made 
self-supporting work by women improper 
or impossibly difficult. In so far as 
men have committed themselves to these 
two absurdities, they are bound to accept 
as legitimate the demand of women to be 
kept in idleness. The recent movement 
toward state aid for penniless mothers is 
evidence of a growing public conviction 
that maintenance is not so much a right 
as a compensation for services performed. 
But the fact is that the number of women 
who are exclusively “‘maintained,” with- 
out the necessity of hard and exacting 
work of some kind, is inconsiderable. 
Here in America it has always been an 
ideal rather than an accomplished state 
of things. For the preferred mode of 
marriage still shapes itself about the old, 
feudal ideal of the:Lord of the House and 
the Lady Chatelaine—the armored, val- 
iant male going forth to the daily battle 
of trade, and returning with his spoils 
to refresh himself in the presence of the 
Mother-Priestess who performs in his 
absence the daily miracle of looking well 
to her household and still preserving her- 
self in a state of smudgeless charm. 


[* is the ideal of a numerically small but 
important group, important enough 
to have put it into poetry and picture and 
song, where it remains still in all its false 
and alluring perspectives. For the one 
thing that the picture fails to present to 
us is the fact that never could the ideal 
have so much as shaped itself in the racial 
imagination, except under conditions 
which precluded the possibility of its 
being attainable by more than the few 
who showed it forth. The ideal of the 
mistress-wife and mother-priestess is 
indissolubly associated with the idea of a 
serving class. Never at any time in the 
world’s history has this ideal existed ex- 
cept upon a background of retainers, 
slaves, serfs, servants, concubines, cap- 
tives or other dependencies who by the 
condition of such service were forever 
precluded from enjoying on their own 
account the state which they existed to 
maintain. The very word family was 
originally a descriptive term to include 
not only those born in the household 
but bound into it by hire or purchase. 
Never since man emerged from the 
tribal state has the whole work of feeding 
and comforting and rearing the children 
been done by the House Mother in the 
better conditioned families. What we 
mean in fact by better conditioned and 
“best” families is just those families 
in which all the work has not to be done 
by the Chatelaine. The struggle of 
every man in a democracy to obtain these 
conditions for his own wife and children 
has resulted in the work which was for- 
merly done by dependents within the 
household being now done by specialists 
outside it. During the last three cen- 
turies the model history of marriage has 
been the history of the gradual emer- 
gence of the serving class into the class of 
householders. Yet here in America, 


come up from varied parentage, with 
clashing traditions, by systems of edu- 
cation waveringly aimed at the ascending 
scale of living, we are still stupidly trying 
to pour all this unlikely material into a 
mold which met its determining circum- 
stance long before the rise of democracy. 
Everywhere we see married pairs trying 
to organize a home about some tattered 
remnant of the old ideal, and rending 
one another because they fail at it. 


‘TRE things that marriage can be legiti- 

mately asked to do for us are, first 
of all, to satisfy the hunger of the body 
for its natural mate. This is indis- 
pensable. In this is the seed of its own 
permanence and the only legitimate 
ground for the satisfaction of that other 
great human demand, the desire for off- 
spring. And finally it must satisfy the 
need of companionship on the intimate 
and personal side of life. Undoubtedly 
the happiest marriages are those which 
carry the sense of companionship into 
the farthest, finest ramifications of 
thought and endeavor, but there can, in 
the nature of things, be no compulsion 
beyond the personal interest. To be 
proud and pleased with each other, to be 
concerned for each other’s health, con- 
siderate of each other’s interests, active 
in comfort and care, is much more im- 
portant than a common taste for Italian 
poetry or a mutual detestation of Wagner- 
ian opera. It is possible for a married 
pair to survive being bored with one 
another’s opinions or pleasures, but it is 
indispensable that they should not be 
bored with one another. 

What must be insisted upon for the 
improvement of marriage before it is 
entered upon is the clarification of our 
ideas about it. We must see its naked 
power upon us for what good and 
what generic ill. Stripped of all the rag- 
tag of obsolescent modes, all the bright, 
tasteless tinsel of sentiment by which 
its vital functions are obscured, we must 
accept it, first and last, as a sex relation, 
striking its proper note in the chord of 
human endeavor, and, seeing it thus 
uncomplicated by problems of food and 
shelter, learn to ask no more for it than 
that it fulfil itself as the great adventure 
of sexual life. 

If I have been plain on this point, I 
mean to be plainer. To the neglect 
of this primary requirement of right 
mating, based upon we know not what 
correspondences of vital impulses, what 
rhythms, vibrations, elusive, subtle bodily 
sympathies, are traceable most of those 
evils which invest society under the 
particular name of “immorality.” It is 
not wealth, not luxury, not the industrial 
system nor the hardening of class lines 
which produce those outbreaks of las- 
civiousness, of loose reading of responsi- 
bility, of veiled promiscuity which from 
time to time have characterized periods 
of national history. It is the substitu- 
tion, which all these conditions foster, of 
other considerations of money-lust, social 
ambition, proprietary pride, of culture, 
of religion even, for the natural mating- 
impulse. Spiritual qualities are the re- 
sult of right mating and not the occasion 
of it, just as material success, a good home, 
social poise, ought to be the outcome of 
the matching of talent and endeavor in 
man and woman rather than the excuse for 
their living together. Itisimmensely more 
important that a mating pair should relish 
kissing than that they both should be 
Presbyterians, and a better guarantee for 
their attaining the super-union which is 
the Soul-Maker’s mark. 





And yet how little, how extraordinarily 
little, is afforded the young as a basis for 
selection. So far, instruction has been 
largely in the opinions of society; what 
is required is knowledge of the facts. 
The egoistic method of the past, in which 
truth was imparted or withheld according 
to the parental notion of need or pro- 
priety, has resulted in bringing too many 
to the Great Adventure in complete 
ignorance of it. 

Probably, if the obscuring mysteries were 
laid by facts made commonplace, instinct 
would wake again along the unfathomed 
outer border of the mating-consciousness. 
In the absence of instinct, we need 
knowledge and more knowledge. 

And if it did so awake, instinct might 
be easily frustrated by our narrow social 
contacts. Among the two or three 
marrying opportunities offered any one 
of us, it is frequently the case that not one 
of them provides the necessary correla- 
tion of personal interests, the common 
objective. The first thing to go about 
for the betterment of marriage conditions 
in general is a deliberate provision for 
increased social contact. Even Heaven 
must have room to work in. 


“DUT their homes—their mothers om 

Valda was thinking in terms of her 
class, a very small class in which parents 
are able to live along with their genera- 
tion so successfully that their advice to 
their children is really worth something. 
They must be materially able, moreover, 
to provide an adequate social range 
without the assistance of the municipality. 
But the generality of parents can no more 
do this than they can educate their chil- 
dren without the public schools. 

As a matter of fact, the average home 
is one of the worst possible places for 
young people to court in—which is per- 
haps why so much courting gets done on 
the street, in the college, at the dance-hall. 
The average home with its one living- 
room, its weary and self-absorbed adults, 
its clamorous younger children, the im- 
manence of the parental viewpoint, the 
self-consciousness of youth finding itself— 
this is the least propitious environment 
for the self-explication which must come 
then if ever, to the mating pair. 

Here in America, perhaps everywhere 
in this pushing age, the matter is com- 
plicated by the wide divergence of social 
ideals between parents and _ children. 
Few daughters expect or would accept 
the régime of their mothers; if the young 
people are to understand each other on 
this point, come together on the new 
ground of an advancing generation, they 
must be able to clear themselves of all 
the implications of parental environment. 

The unconscious recognition of this 
need of standing for their own future to 
one another drives them apart and aside. 
They seek out a dangerous and mislead- 
ing privacy—dangerous because often 
secret, and misleading because two young 
people left absolutely to themselves can 
seem anything they like to each other. 
What is required is that they should make 
the tentative moves in a state of free 
association with their own generation. 
Against a background of their fellows, 
those with whom they must later neigh- 
bor or compete, they display relative 
values that do not come to light in adult 
company. This is probably the reason 
why coéducational marriages show such 
a high percentage of successes. There are 
few things a young couple may not get 
to know about each other during four 
years in college. 

There is another reason why the es- 
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tablishment of social centers for the pur- 
pose of providing free association of the 
young should become the serious business 
of our educational leaders. That is that 
young people, of whatever social deriva- 
tion, are intrinsically entitled, in their 
mating adventures, to the best advice 
that their generation affords. 

We do not think of trusting the teach- 
ing of arithmetic to the inexpert parent; 
medical inspection is in the hands of 
specialists. But mating-advice is left 
to be plucked from whatever unlikely 
bush. Theoretically, parents should be 
able to furnish their children with the 
best thought of the period, for any given 
moment of it. Actually, few have the 
gift for education, or the time; some have 
not even the inclination—a state of affairs 
which does not make the young any less 
entitled to it than to the best thought 
about cube roots and vaccination. 


nothing but active sexual sympathy will 
support it without disintegration. 

It is a phase of married life which until 
recently has not received much consider- 
ation. For men who discovered this 
disparity in their wives there has been, 
according as they take it, the consolation 
of the admitted inferiority of women, 
or the reproach of “not keeping up”’; 
and for wives who discover it in their hus- 
bands there has been the cry of lése- 
majesté. Had not our educators been 
more concerned with crediting students 
with percentages in fractions and geogra- 
phy than with determining the index of 
personal efficiency, we might now be in 
possession of some means of matching 
the future with the present, to prevent 
the most flagrant disasters. What ren- 
ders most mating advice unacceptable is 
its purely hypothetical character. Young 
passion may flout sage waggings of the 





riage the knowledge of the ancestral 
baggage which they carry into the new 
venture. To do this properly, something 
more must be shown besides the mere 
wish to marry. 

For there are other considerations be- 
sides children, considerations which must 
still be met after it may be concluded that 
the particular pair have no contribution 
to make to racial continuance. Of these 
the eugenists not only know nothing, 
but may even find themselves in the seri- 
ous predicament (supposing they could 
determine what traits are best to breed 
for the improvement of the species) of 
discovering that they are not at all those 
which are contributory toward living to- 
gether domestically. Bear in mind that 
I find this of prime importance. Racial 
improvement, if it means anything, 
means the accretion of mentality, of per- 
sonal power, the accelerated pace which 





““*But marriage is so personal,’ Valda began to say” 


[t is possible that such increased facil- 

ity for free selective activities, would 
of itself do much to obviate one of the 
most obscure sources of unsatisfactory 
and impermanent marriages. I mean 
the natural differences in human capacity. 
It is important for any particular mar- 
riage that the parties to it retain the same 
ratio of development, of intellectual co- 
ordinations. It would seem that the 
intellect, like the organism, struggles to 
attain the limit of its type; once the limit 
is reached, it cannot, by taking pains, add 
anything to that. A man whose mind 
closes on him at thirty remains thirty for 
the rest of his three-score years; if he be 
married to a woman capable of ten or 
fifteen years more expansion, it is hardly 
possible or desirable that the original 
bond should hold under the strain of that 
partition. Nothing is more heartbreak- 
ing than the mutual recognition of such 
disparity; it is at once so hopeless and 
so unblamable. Youth and charm will 
compensate in a degree, wealth and posi- 
tion obscure its most rending phases; 


head when so many heads have wagged 
mistakenly. But even the young are 
prevented by exact knowledge. 

The seven-leagued strides that have 
been taken in the study of personal 
efficiency in the interests of trade and 
manufacture make it not too unlikely 
to say that we shall soon be able to know 
as much about the people we marry, 
and expose our children to the chances of 
marrying, as about those we hire. 

**And then,” Valda threw in hopefully, 
‘there are the ‘Eugenists.’” 


liane eugenists have at once too much 
to say and too little. They can 
deal with certainty only with futures, 
and though it is important to the race 
to know the probable physical char- 
acter of its grandchildren, it is not 
yet proved that that has anything to 
do with married felicity in the present 
generation. 
In order to protect the unborn, it is obli- 
gatory upon society to keep records and 
to force upon those contemplating mar- 


any two can gain while they are otherwise 
occupied than multiplying. Indeed, if 
man is to be distinguished from the fish, 
the flower, the beast of the field, the ex- 
istence of such general gain would seem 
the only excuse for propagating at all. 
Whatever pair has contrived to add 
something to what their parents were, 
adds it to the race as well without off- 
spring as with them. We are all of us 
inheritors of the genius of great men more 
directly than the children of their loins; 
it matters nothing that they leave us no 
descendants of their name. 

Marriage then should be for the incre- 
ment of social worth, and all our thought 
about it should be to make it serve this 
primal use. If the union, in the light 
of the most we know about it, prove suit- 
able for children, let them count them- 
selves twice blessed. But if marrying 
be simply to breed, why, Pithecanthro- 
pus skipping on a hill can do as well for 
us. We are made men and women 
chiefly by what we can do for one an- 
other. 


The next instalment discusses the place that children occupy in the development of mate-love and the various forms taken by 


the nest-building instinct. 
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AST winter I took one of the most 
3 famous organists and choir-masters 
of the country to the Christmas 
service at the Russian Cathedral of St. 
Nicholas in New York. I wished to show 
him why I regard all other Church music as 
operatic, trivial, lacking in vitality—even 
that of my own Church, the Episcopal; 
and why, except in the Russian Church, 
the music is a real endurance-test for 
me. My friend is a man of few—but 
forcible—words. He said: “This is the 
interpretation of sacred music which I 
have long been in search of.... I 
have to thank you for the greatest in- 
spiration that has ever come to me in all 
my musical life.’—Glowing warmth of 
emotion within strictly legitimate bounds, 
without a trace of sentimentality or sen- 
suousness is, he declares, the essential 
characteristic of the interpretation. 





EOPLE who have heard this extraor- 

dinary music and its equally extraor- 
dinary rendition in the great Russian 
cathedrals—or at the Winter Palace by the 
Imperial Choir, if they have the good for- 
tune to have access to services there— 
will understand. To the munificence of 
an American we, in this country, owe 
the inestimable privilege of receiving 
spiritual refreshment and _ inspiration 
through this choir. 


ee comparison with the great choirs in 

Russia,—choirs numbering from fifty 
to one hundred—this choir is small. It con- 
sists of twenty-one boys, born here (with 
one Russian-born exception) of Russian 
parents; and eight men, all brought from 
Russia, all trained singers. One of the 
four bassos is an “oktavist,” who sings 
a whole octave below the ordinary deep 
basso, reaching A; and the choir is very 
soon to possess one of the four great 
oktavists of Russia, who descends two full 
tones lower, to F, and balances a choir of 
one hundred and fifty, if required. At 
the head of the choir is Ivan T. Gorok- 
hoff, formerly choir-master for the Arch- 
bishop in the Cathedral of Kursk, and 
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The Russian Cathedral Choir 


By ISABEL HAPGOOD 


later at the Moscow branch, or town house 
of the famous Sergievo-Troitzky Mon- 
astery. Mr. Gorokhoff possesses the 
finest traditions of interpretation: he is 
a pupil of the late Director Orloffs, and of 
the present Director of the Holy Synod 
Choir of Moscow, Kastalsky the famous 
composer of church music, who have 
made that choir famous all over Europe 
by concerts in the various capitals, as well 
as by their work at home. Arriving in 
New York less than two years ago with 
six of the men (two more came last No- 
vember), he has brought the St. Nicholas 
Choir to such perfection of training that, 
as musical experts have expressed it to 
me, it is the most wonderful organiza- 
tion every heard in New York. The 
conductor of the New York choir best 
known for its exquisite art in a capella 
singing declared, on hearing the Russian 
choir in concert for the second time: 
“My choir sings no more Russian music. 
They simply cannot do it.” And one of 
the most authoritative musical critics in 
the country emphatically assures me that 
no American choir ought to dare to at- 
tempt this Russian ecclesiastical music. 
American choirs have not the voices, and 
the spirit which vitalizes the rendition 
until the impression is ineffaceable while 
life lasts, is utterly lacking. 


lene appeal is direct. No instrument of 

any kind is permitted in the Orthodox 
Catholic Church of the East. Song is 
prayer, and nothing must be allowed to 
come between the supplicating or prais- 
ing soul and its Creator. I have a pro- 
foundly musical friend who is an agnos- 
tic—or an infidel; I forget just what he 
calls himself. I invited him to the Rus- 
sian Cathedral merely as a musical treat. 
He said: “If there be a God—then, that 
is His music.” 

The extraordinary point about it is, 
that it appeals not only to the musically 
sensitive but also, in equal measure, ap- 
parently, to those who make no preten- 
sions to an ability to distinguish one air 
from another. More than one person has 





entreated me at public concerts (in my 
quality of Secretary) to prohibit applause; 
they felt it to be a sort of sacrilege, and 
that that music should be listened to on 
one’s knees. 


yr the interpretation of this angelic 

Russian music beyond the reach of 
our American choirs, through the lack of 
the inborn spirit and the life-long atmos- 
phere—nct to mention the phenomenal 
musical gifts of the Russian people— 
where are our Churches of the West to 
turn for a new, inspired, devout music 
when they shall have learned the lessons 
taught by this St. Nicholas Cathedral 
Choir? Will Western choirs and their 
music ever evoke such a remark as was 
made to me after the concert given by 
that choir in the New Synod Hall for the 
recent General Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church: “I am so glad 
the Russians are going to Heaven, for 
that will ensure our having suitable music 
there’? For one thing, we have not the 
golden treasury of song which is the heri- 
tage of the Russians, from which to draw 
our inspiration. This indescribably beau- 
tiful Russian sacred music springs from 
the same fount of inspiration—the heart 
and soul of the people—as the folk-songs 
upon which the secular composers of the 
nation have founded their most char- 
acteristic—and therefore most successful 
—works. 

In the year 991 the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople sent to Prince Vladimir of 
Kieff, when the latter adopted Christian- 
ity as the State religion, a band of Church 
singers of Slavonic extraction. At the 
same time the Greek Princess Anna, the 
bride of Prince Vladimir, brought with 
her a complete Church choir, in which 
were also Greek singers. Thus Russian 
Church music, in its origin, was directly 
dependent, on the one hand, upon the 
singing of the Slavonic Church, and on 
the other, upon the Greek—the Mother 
Church. St. Kyril and St. Methody had 
christianized the Bulgarians and their 
neighbors a whole century earlier, and 
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Bulgaria had made good use of that cen- 

tury in adapting the Greek chants to the 
test of their service books in that language 
which (in a slightly modified form) is still 
the splendidly sonorous liturgical lan- 
guage of Russia, and other kindred 
branches of the Orthodox Catholic 
Church. The Russians immediately be- 
gan to develop independently the chants 
they had taken over from the Greeks, and 
promptly originated new “Russian” 
melodies, as well as more than one origi- 
nal system of musical notation, and musi- 
cal chords and progressions of their own. 
They conceived a profound love for 
Church singing, and it speedily permeated 
the whole life of the people, just as the 
Church provided prayers and hymns for 
every imaginable situation in life, for 
every impulse of the soul. Huge choir- 
books, containing ever new melodies, made 
their appearance in rapid succession, and 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the Russians were already in possession of 
such a rich treasury of melody as is not 
to be found in a single one of the non- 
Slavonic races of Europe. After the four- 
teenth century the original musical nota- 
tions went entirely out of use, and no one 
has yet been able to decipher the whole of 
these choir-treasures. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries deleterious 
innovations, introduced over the West- 
ern border, gained sway, and were fol- 
lowed, in the eighteenth century by an 
almost fatal enthusiasm for the most 
florid sort of Italian music. The Rus- 
sians laid violent hands upon their own 
wonderful sacred music, and distorted it 
after the most approved—and worst— 
Italian models. 

The fifth period of Russian Church 
music was inaugurated by Dmitry Bort- 
nyansky, (1751-1825), Director of the 
Imperial Choir, who put an end, in great 
measure, to these abuses, and turned for 
inspiration to the ancient, national melo- 
dies, harmonizing them and eliminating 
the objectionable elements introduced 
into sacred music from alien lands and 
Churches. In fact, he was to Russian 
Church music what Glinka was to the 
Russian opera. His work stands to 
that of the modern composers of Church 
music—both those famed for secular com- 
positions also, like Rakhmaninoff, Gret- 
chaninoff, Ipolitoff-Ivanoff, and those 
who have written for the Church only, 
like Lvovsky, Kastalsky and others— 
as Glinka’s “‘A Life for the Tzar” 
stands to Musorgsky’s “‘ Boris Godunoff.”’ 
He was the pathfinder—he showed the 
true way. Musicians began to collect 
the ancient chants which survived, un- 
written, among the people (like the Epic 
Songs), and to decipher the old choir 
books. The more closely the composers 
for the Church follow these ancient, 
inspired national sacred “‘folk-songs” 
(if one may call them so, by way of 
making their status perfectly clear) 
the more successful are they in produc- 
ing the extraordinary music which 
may be justly designated as the one 
genuinely fit, fervent, truly devout 
and really divine Church music in 
existence. 


Be sure not to miss the neat instal- 
ment of Mrs. Austin’s remarkable book 
on love. She discusses the two great 
instincts that follow the awakening of 
mate-love in a woman’s soul, the long- 
ing for children, and for nestbuilding. 


Separate the most nutritious 
part of the kernels of choicest 
white corn- - 


If you could cook this care- 
fully selected part just as we 
cook it— 


If you could cure, sweeten 
and salt it to get the same de- 
licious, delicate flavor that we 
get— 

If you could roll each sep- 
arate bit, thin and ribbony, 
under 40 tons of pressure— 


If you could pass the flaky 
bits in at the top of a great 
oven 30 feet high through 
which they would slowly 
move to the bottom and come 
out toasted to a delicate gold- 
en-brown—and all this, with- 
out being touched by hand-—- 


Then, ‘most anyone could 
make his own 


Post 
Toasties 


But the best part is, you don’t 
have to go to all that bother 
and care. Itisall done for you. 


Anywhere in America, ten or 
fifteen cents (according to size) 
will buy a large, tightly sealed 
package of this dainty food— 

Sweet and crisp, fresh from 
the factory, and ready to eat 
with cream, immediately the 
package is opened. 





Grocers everywhere sell 


-Toasties 
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Wi. you buy a Jones Speedometer your purchase in- 


cludes not only an instrument you can depend upon for 
accurate readings, but a Service that is equally dependable. 
As this is nowa Johns-Manville product,we are able through our 
49 established Service Branches to make adjustments, replace- 
ments and, in case of accident, speedy and efficient repairs on the 


Jones Speedometer 


And because of the great scope 


Centrifugal Principle 


of this Johns-Manville Service, perature and needs no compl 
throughout the United Statesand compensating mechanism. 


Canada, the Jones Speedometer 
is as conveniently and efficiently 
kept in as perfect running con- 
dition as your watch. 


The Jones is a centrifugal speed- 
ometer. The indicating hand is 
connected by a continuous, un- 
broken, metal-to-metal drive with 


unaffected by variations in tem- 


ex 


Totheaccuracy of the Jones Speed- 
ometer have been added many 
noteworthy refinements of detail, 


such as the instantaneous trip re- 


set, large, steady pointer and clo 


the tonneau of the car. 


the road wheel. And because the tached to each JonesSpeedomet 


Jones is non-magnetic it is im- 
mune from magnetic influences. 
For the reason that it depends 


ck 


face dial that is easily read from 


Finally the Johns-Manville Tag, at- 


er, 


guarantees the instrument. If you 
want this kind of Guarantee and 
Service, insist upon Jones equip- 


upon the unalterable mechanical ment. Write nearest Branch for 
law of centrifugal force, it is also booklet. 


Reliable Service Always Within Reach 


Service Branches 


AKRON, O. 


717 Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

260 Central Avenue 
ATLANTA, GA. 

31A So. Broad St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

207-213 E. Saratoga St. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


851-852 Brown-Marx Bldg. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
55, 57 and 59 High St. 
109 Massachusetts Ave, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
206-208 Main St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
1117 Commercial 
Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
322 N. Michigan Ave. 
1428 S. Michigan Ave. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
654-656 Main Street 
CLEVELAND, O. 


813-815 Superior Ave.,N.W. 


COLUMBUS, O. 
45 West Long Street 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
503 Sumpter Building 


DAYTON, O 


259 Fourth Street Arcade 


DENVER, COLO. 


534 Denver Gas and Elec. 


Light Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 

72 Jefferson Avenue 

872 Woodward Avenue 
DULUTH, MINN. 

205 Providence Bldg. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


HOUGHTON, MICH. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
30S. Pennsylvania Street 


Jouns- 






COVERS 
THE CONTINENT 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
222-224 N. Los Angeles St. OMAHA, NEB. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
100-102 Wood Street 


201-231 Clybourn St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PORTLAND, OREGON 


22 Front Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
239 Halsey Street 521 Chamber of Com. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Magazine and Gravier Sts. 501-505 N. Third St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
615 Ryan Annex 


251-253 Third Ave., So. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
1020 First Avenue, So. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
344 Gurney Building 
TOLEDO, O. 
213 Water Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
304 Union Trust Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Coal Exchange Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
502 Stambaugh Bldg. 
THE CANADIAN 
H. W. JOHNS- 


ANVILLE : 
SERVICE 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
450-452 St. James St. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
19 Front Street, East 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
511 Winch Building 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 
92 Arthur Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Madison Ave. and 41st St. 
and 2160 Broadway 


1003 Farnam Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

21, 23 and 25 N. Second St. 

514 North Broad Street 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Manufacturers and Marketers of Brake Lining, Spark Plugs, Electric Lamps, Speed- 
ometers, Horns, Fire Extinguishers, Carburetors, Dry Batteries, Vaporizers, Auto 


Locks, Fuses, Tapes, Packings, etc. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
306 Dooly Block 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Second and Howard Sts. 


MANVILLE CO., LTD. 


This list is being 
steadily increased 


2298 
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Finance 
By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Protecting the Stockholder. 
Part IV. By Law. 


HENEVER proposals are made 
for the legislative protection of 
investors, objection is raised that 

securities cannot be made absolutely safe 
and pure like food. The more restriction 
with which you hedge securities about, it 
is said, the lower the return in interest and 
dividends. Invariably, it is argued, the 
big profits accrue on securities which at 
their inception contained a large element 
of risk, and the story is told that lawyers 
objected to having to take stock in the 
Ford Motor Company when they drew 
up its incorporation papers, although by 
now the profits from this stock have en- 
abled them to retire from the practice 
of law. 

“Will not restriction and regulation kill 
initiative? Is it any one’s business to 
protect the investor but his own against 
anything but fraud? Certainly the law 
must not attempt to restrict the emission 
of securities to those of successful enter- 
prises of tried worth. If men were pun- 
ished for failure, what would become of 
progress? Men must be left free to work 
out inventions and business processts and 
then induce others to put their capital 
into these ideas. The law cannot guar- 
antee that investments will be safe and 
profitable, nor can it prevent men from 
taking chances on the Stock. Exchange or 
elsewhere.” 

This line of argument contains much 
that is both forceful and true. There are 
two sad, hard lessons that every investor 
must learn. The first is that no one is so 
interested in the safety of his money as 
himself. Not long ago the investor ran 
his own business. He stood behind the 
counter and the forge or at the rudder, 
and there were no distant strangers to 
cheat him. From a selfish, narrow point 
of view there is no reason why the direct- 
ors of a large corporation should worry 
about the small stockholder. Indeed, it 
requires an immense amount of altruism 
to work industriously and single-mindedly 
in the interest of several thousand per- 
sons whom one has never seen. The 
second lesson which investors must learn 
is that there is precious little chance of 
their rights being endangered or their 
interests abused if they content themselves 
with securities yielding 34% to 41% per 
cent. interest. The man with an under- 
lying mortgage lien of the Pennsylvania 
or Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroads 
stands in no need whatever of protection. 
That is, all manner of danger comes into 
play as the rate of interest mounts up. 


Organization, Regulation and 
Publicity 


UT it is a significant fact that in 

countries where the state has strictly 
regulated the organization and internal 
conduct of corporations, and has enforced 
a large measure of publicity during all the 
stages of corporate life, there have been 
no signs of dulled initiative or lessened 
profits. Take the relatively unimportant 
matter of publicity of stockholders’ 
lists. If large corporations in this coun- 
try, and especially banks, were compelled 
to make public a complete list of their 
owners, the welkin would fairly ring with 
the moans of those who denounce the 
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DELCO 


ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 





Three Epoch Making Steps in 
« Automobile Development 


The automobile of today is an almost perfected 
machine. 


Powerful, speedy, splendid in its ability to do things 
—yet under such complete control that it is as easy to 
operate as an electric carriage. 


There have been three epoch making steps in the 
development of this remarkable machine— 


THE GASOLENE MOTOR—We might 
have had motor cars without the gasolene engine. Steam 
_ or electricity might have served as the motive power—but 
j they would not have been the splendid high pow- 
"® ered, flexible machines that have so revolutionized 
* our ideas of time and distance. The gasolene 
engine is fundamental to the automobile as we know it 
today. 


THE PNEUMATIC TIRE—But even with 
the gasolene engine simplified and perfected to its highest 
efficiency its usefulness would have been sadly curtailed 
had not the pneumatic tire come to make its full devel- 
opment possible. The pneumatic tire, too, is funda- 
mental to the twentieth century automobile. 


THE DELCO SYSTEM—The Delco Sys- 
tem has been the refining influence in the development 
of the gasolene car. It has eliminated the crudities of 
o the crank and of hand lighted lamps. It has provided 
Bp. -—- an ignition that is thoroughly dependable under all sorts 
: see Of Operating conditions. It has. furnished an always 
| available auxiliary power that removes the danger of 
ite 














. accident when the engine stalls unexpectedly in a tight 
@® place. It has immeasurably broadened the scope of 

the automobile by making it so easy and safe to operate 
that almost any one can readily master it. 





The Delco System is the pioneer in the Electric cranking and lighting field—and today 
two-thirds of all the electrically cranked cars in existence are Delco equipped. Verify 
this last statement for yourself—count the electrically equipped cars you see on the street. 


a 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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6 Cylinder $2375 





Fully 
Equipped 


4 Cylinder $1335 


"THE Lexington-Howard Company is the sort of an organization 
that you would conduct, if you were a successful manufacturer. 

The Lexington ‘‘Four’’ and the Howard ‘‘Six’’ are the sort of cars that you 
yourself would build; because they include those splendid requisites that invari- 





ably 


*‘Goodness in the goods’ means vastly more than sky-rocket salesmanship; 
and the ‘‘built-in’’ quality and endurance such as you see in this type of motor 


make for manufacturing success. 


car is not attained by ‘‘get-rich-quick’”’ methods. 


Lexington ‘‘Four’ $1335 


THE LEXINGTON-HOWARD COMPANY 


You've tried the others; and invariably you’ve found that the sole worth 
of their ‘unusual specifications”’ ended in their value as ‘‘talking points.” 
Now suppose you ask us to show you just wherein you can benefit from 
the Lexington-Howard organization. 

Any automobile manufacturer who cannot ‘‘sell’’ another manufacturer 
his organization, should not hope to sell that man his car. 

We believe we can convince any man who knows and appreciates those 
business principles that for some reason always seem to insure a ‘ ‘quality 
product.” 


114 inch wheel base 
Fully equipped 


All cars featuring the Moore Multiple Exhaust 


Fully equipped 


122 Main Street, Connersville, Ind. 


Howard “‘Six” $2375 
130 inch wheel base 























The woman who realizes the importance of 
becoming dress will find, in the fashions of 
Vogue, that nice touch of individuality which 
distinguishes those who are faultlessly gowned. 


Every season, all through the year, Vogue is a guide to the 
new fashions. Now, as the Spring Mode crystallizes into 
its final form, 250 of the most excellent of all the new 
models are illustrated and very carefully described in 


VOGUE'S 
Patterns of the New Mode 


4 Number, Now on Sale 


You might spend a month in Paris, haunting the showrooms 
of the great designers—even with unlimited money to spend 
—and still not be as smartly and as becomingly dressed as by 
securing this copy of Vogue and using the patterns it presents. 


On all news-stands 


Try it for yourself! Get the Pattern Number to-day. A 
single trial of Vogue’s patterns may settle your dress prob- 
lems, not merely for this Spring and Summer, but for always! 


25 Cents a Number $4 a Year 
Twice a Month Condé Nast, Publisher 24 Numbers 











evils of government interference with 
business and the socialistic tendencies of 
the day. In 1906 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission secured and permitted 
to be published a list of the ten largest 
stockholders in all of the country’s rail- 
roads. But so loud were the railroads’ 
protests, it is averred that the custom 
was abandoned. In Canada it is the cus- 
tom for several of the great chartered 
banks to include in their annual reports 
a complete list of stockholders. Before 
me, as I write, is the report of the Royal 
Bank of Canada for December 31, 1909, 
containing the name of every shareholder 
with the amount of his holdings. Does 
any one dare to say that this two-hundred 
million-dollar bank has not prospered 
since 1909? 

Or take the huge London banks with 
their deposit accounts of three and four 
hundred million dollars, far exceeding the 
largest in this country. In the London & 
Westminster Bank, control is kept out of 
the hands of a few great stockholders by 
allowing to the owners of 200 shares or over 
four votes and no more. In the Union of 
London & Smiths Bank, no shareholder 
is allowed more than 20 votes. 


To Germany for Guidance 


N°? country has been more successful 

in a business way in the last few 
years than Germany. Indeed if there is 
any one criticism of Germany from the 
industrial and financial point of view it is 
that profits have been too great, success 
almost too rapid. Yet the regulation of 
the internal affairs of corporations in 
Germany goes beyond the wildest pro- 
posals in this country. Under the Com- 
mercial Code every corporation is com- 
pelled to provide for reserve funds out of 
earnings. Directors have been punished 
by the courts for not setting aside one- 


twentieth of the year’s profits for reserves - 


as required by law. Sums must be set 
aside also to provide for premiums on 
stock issued. 

The German Code has been criticized 
for its harshness and complexity, but not 
for its inadequacy. It applies to all cor- 
porations. Minority stockholders are 
protected, because one-tenth of the stock 
can compel an adjournment of an annual 
meeting until they secure sufficient in- 
formation, and one-tenth of the stock can 
demand an examination of affairs by out- 
side auditors appointed by the district 
court. Corporations cannot buy their 
own stock, thus preventing much evil 
inside speculation which goes on in this 
country. When a corporation is organ- 
ized a most detailed statement must be 
made of all contracts for purchase of 
property, and other essential facts, and 
for two years thereafter any banker who 
offers the securities for sale is jointly liable 
with the organizers for any incorrectness 
or incompleteness of this statement, or 
for any wilful injury to the company. 
Indeed the managers cannot be sued until 
after redress has been sought from the 
bankers who offered the stock. 

No stock exchange can list securities 
until one year after publication of the 
first annual report, with balance sheet and 
statement of earnings. The Code com- 
pels all corporations to issue a detailed 
annual statement with balance sheet and 
profit and loss account. Corporations in 
this country, except those few which are 
regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and public utility boards, do 
not have to issue any reports. The Ger- 
man Commercial Code further requires, 
to an almost harsh extent indeed, that 
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organizers of corporations refrain from 
selling stock for quite a long period follow- 
ing organization. In the commercial 
registry of the district courts contracts 
must be filed wherever special advantage 
is given to organizers or stockholders, and 
where property has been sold to a com- 
pany at organization by its organizers an 
outside audit must be filed where it can 
be inspected by the public, this audit to 
be made by disinterested persons ap- 
pointed by the local board of trade or the 
district court. 

Precise criminal penalties are provided 
for false statements of a company’s 
condition. The actual managers of all 
corporations are compensated, accord- 
ing to law, from the profits of the 
year’s operations, but not until reserves 
and amortization have been cared 
for, and 4 per cent. paid on the capital 
stock. 

Finally the German Code compels each 
corporation to have two governing bodies, 
the managing directors and the supervis- 
ing council, with a logical separation of 
powers and responsibilities, the council 
keeping watch and guard over the active 
directors in the interest of the corpora- 
tion. Councilmen cannot act as direct- 
ors, and the directors are far more than 
mere employees of the council, as officers 
are of directors in England and in this 
country. Directors practically must give 
all their time to the company; custom, if 
not law, prescribes fewer of them than in 
this country, and in Europe generally 
directors are selected more for their 
knowledge of the business in hand, and 
less because they represent some particu- 
lar capitalistic group, industry or locality, 
than is the case here. 


Publicity Not Enough 


| aerial alone will not protect 
investors. The New York Stock 
Exchange exacts plenty of information 
from the companies whose securities are 
listed with it, but that precaution did not 
prevent the Frisco and New Haven scan- 
dals. Prevention of “‘water”’ in stock will 
not accomplish much. The stock of the 
Woolworth Company has held at a high 
price although there is supposed to be 
$50,000,000 of water in it, simply because 
the company is well managed. With re- 
spect to public-utility corporations much 
is being accomplished by the state com- 
missions. 
electric companies feared that commis- 
sion regulation of their security issues 
would be harmful, but the effect has been 
just the reverse in the states where it is in 
force. In the same way railroad securi- 
ties will be strengthened when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is given 
jurisdiction over railroad security issues 
as well as over rates. 

But there is still great confusion and 
complexity in these matters. Not all the 


states have public utility commissions, and | 


some of these commissions have jurisdic- 
tion over service and rates and not over 
finances. Then there are “blue-sky” 
laws in several states, designed to prevent 
the sale of worthless securities by giving 
the state banking commissioner authority 
over dealers who offer securities, but 
these laws differ widely and none have 
been in existence long enough to be well 
tested. Congress may soon establish a 
Trade Commission to regulate the trusts, 


but only a minute fraction of the coun- | 


try’s corporations will be affected. There 
are nearly fifty states, each with a system 
of corporation law different from that of 
its fellows. 


At first the traction, gas and | 


Sia 
QUAKER 


a eDLLED A 
WHITE OATS 


large 25-cent package. 
10-cent size. 


run out. 


the 10-cent size. 


In every bushel of oats there are 
big grains and little — puny grains 
and plump. 


The big grains alone have that 
luscious lavor which folks love in 
oats. So we pick them out, discard- 
ing all others. A bushel of choice oats 
yields but ten pounds of Quaker. 


That’s the reason for these big, 
white flakes. That’s the reason for 
this wondrous flavor. From all the 
world over the lovers of oats send 
to us to get it. 





Is it worth the getting ? 


In the first place, remember that 
Quaker Oats costs no more than 
others. It is easy to get. Any gro- 
cer will supply it if you simply men- 
tion Quaker. 


Perhaps you get no more food 











10% More Oats 
For Your Money 


In This New Quaker 25¢ Size 


Now Quaker Oats is put up for your economy, in a 
Also, as always, in the regular 


We save in packing this large size. 
you that saving in more oats for your money—one- 
tenth more for each dime than the Io-cent size. 
you don’t need to buy so often. 

























And we give 


Then 
You will not so often 


Try this big package next time. 


The oats are the same—just the big, plump grains. 
The luscious flavor is exactly the same as you find in 


And a Quaker Oats breakfast—the world’s premier 
breakfast —will cost less than one-half cent per person. 


(The prices quoted do not apply 
in the Far West or South) 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Big, Luscious Flakes Alone 


* 
value than in other oatmeal, but you 
make that food value enticing. And 
that’s a vital point. 


Oats are vim-producing. They are 
rich in the elements brains and 
nerves require. 
“From early in- 
fancy,” the best 
physicians say, 
“Feed your child 
on oats.” 


Then why not 
get the luscious 
flakes which 
make the dish 

















inviting ? 
10cand25c 
Except in Far 
Look for thi: 
— Quin cade 
on every package 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


(528) 
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Medical Women’s Handicap 


en are now on an equal footing with 

men as far as educational opportu- 

nities go, that I wonder whether the public 
realizes the immense handicap of sex in 
obtaining adequate medical preparation. 
It is true that many first-class medical 
colleges are at present open to women. 
Women have not yet, of course, so wide 
a choice as men. Columbia University 
still closes her doors to the would-be 
woman medical student. Even her own 
graduates from Barnard must go else- 
where for a physician’s training. Cornell 
University, though frankly open to women, 
still compels them to take their first 
year at Ithaca, whereas men may take 
theirs either in New York or at Ithaca. 
Johns Hopkins has always admitted 
women on the same terms as men, and 
has done much toward maintaining a 
high standard of medical education for 
women. In their university courses, 
whether at Cornell, Johns Hopkins, or 
the Western universities, women have 
had absolutely fair play and have not 
shown themselves inferior to the men in 
their capacity for amassing facts, powers 
of observation, good judgment, under- 
standing of human nature, or scientific in- 
tegrity—all qualities that make the practic- 
ing physician of value to the community. 
And this brings me to the point to 
which I wish to call your attention: while 
women, if they so desire it, can get a 
medical education equal to that of men, and 
can graduate with honors and distinction, 
their education from this point on, in 
the East, is often extremely restricted 
by the regulations regarding hospital 
appointments which now prevail. These 
hospitals appoint internes each year, 
and they are selected by competitive 
examinations. The competitive examina- 
tions purport to select the candidates on 
the basis of their training, intelligence, 
personality; but no matter how large 
a proportion of these the women may 
have, she is excluded from just competi- 
tion. Women are not allowed to serve 
as internes in any of the large hospitals 
in New York City. They are excluded as 
well from the Massachusetts General 
Hospital (with almost negligible excep- 
tions). It is to be expected that they 
would not be considered eligible as in- 
ternes in the hospitals controlled by the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
which excludes them from their medical 
courses; but they are also hors de con- 
cours in the hospitals in which the Cornell 
students receive instruction!—and in 
spite of the fact that many of the pro- 
fessors at Cornell are alive to the injustice 
and inconsistency of this arrangement. 
The present situation is a misfortune— 
that works to the disadvantage of the 
woman herself, the hospital and the public. 


(j}- so often hears it said that wom- 


[t is admitted now that hospital service 

is if anything more important to the 
student than any year of college work. 
In the hospital the young doctor learns 
how to practice medicine. His facts be- 
come fixed in his mind through use. 
Some medical colleges, as, notably, Minne- 
sota University, regard hospital work as so 
essential that they refuse to give the de- 
gree of M.D. without it. It goes without 
saying that the better the hospital, the 
better training the student gets, and, con- 
versely, the better the student the more 


By KRISTINE MANN, M.D. 


capable is he of taking advantage of good 
hospital training. The ambition of the 
young doctor is to be brought in contact 
with men of originality and power in their 
profession—a type of man found far 
more often associated with large city 
hospitals than elsewhere— particularly 
where those hospitals are connected with 
medical schools of good standing. 

In the large city hospitals, also, the 
interne has opportunity to see a greater 
variety of cases than in the smaller, less 
centrally located hospitals. Also all the 
modern methods of treatment are more 
likely to be tried out first in the larger 
than in the smaller hospitals. 

It is an obvious advantage, too, for 
a doctor to occupy the position of interne 
in a hospital in the city where he is sub- 
sequently to practice. But even if a 
woman is a born and bred New Yorker, 
with intentions of settling there perma- 
nently, she has almost no chance for 
hospital experience in her own town. 

It is possible, therefore, under present 
conditions, for a woman to graduate first 
in her class from a medical college like 
Cornell, which ranks second to none, 
and find herself compelled to choose be- 
tween hospital service in a small New 
York hospital or in a hospital in some 
distant town. This is such a manifest 
injustice that it needs no further com- 
ment. If there is such a thing as sex 
disability which woman has to overcome 
in her struggle for existence, why place 
absolutely artificial obstacles in her path? 
A woman, no matter how brilliant in her 
profession, has no chance to work under 
doctors of distinction, to have her work. 
if successful, known by these doctors; she 
starts her career with a serious handicap. 


[N the next place the present situation is 

a disadvantage to the patients in the 
hospital. When patients are receiving 
care for nothing, it is a question how far 
consideration for their wishes should 
enter into the discussion. But if the 
matter were put to vote among the pa- 
tients, I venture to guess that they would 
prefer to have the line drawn fairly at 
excellence than at sex. Even in the 
women’s and children’s wards—the gyn- 
ecological and obstetrical—the internes 
are entirely men. There are many 
women who (while they would choose 
the best doctor regardless of sex for 
gynecological conditions) would vastly 
prefer a skilful woman doctor for the 
day-to-day management i their case. 
Their wishes in this matter should surely 
be regarded with at least the same con- 
sideration that the men’s receive. Be- 
cause in some of the wards men patients 
do not wish women students present at 
the bedside clinics, women are excluded. 
Whether the women patients object or 
not to men internes who have complete 
charge of the management of their cases 
is never even inquired into. And after 
all, must we not admit that women in- 
ternes, where good ones can be secured, 
are more suitable in the gynecological 
wards than men? The exceptional man 
may be better than a woman in this work; 
but would not the average woman doctor 
be bound to be more successful than the 
average man doctor in dealing with the 
types of cases found in these wards in 
our large public hospitals? Acquainted, 
as I am, with the average type of interne 








and knowing, as I do, many of the young, 
well-trained women doctors, who have 
been sent out of New York for their 
hospital experience, I can only say that 
the present arrangement bears particu- 
larly hard upon the women patients. 

In the third place this handicap of 
women must in the last analysis react 
unfavorably on the public. Women 
physicians are in demand by society. 
There is no question on this point. They 
are performing a work in certain respects 
different from the work of men physicians. 
There are women who are eager to fill this 
demand. Should they not be given by 
that public the best advantages possible? 
Why should the public, who is going 
to employ these women not only as 
private practitioners but as inspectors of 
schools and factories, exclude them from 
the opportunity of attaining the best 
possible education? The city has it in 
its power to give them this training with- 
out extra cost to itself, too! 

There are many visiting doctors con- 
nected with the large hospitals at present 
who desire internes with knowledge, good 
judgment and absolute reliability. If 
these qualities can be found to a greater 
extent in a woman applicant than in a 
man, they would choose the woman. 


ys prevents women, then, from 
being admitted immediately? The 
trustees and Boards of Directors of the 
hospitals are loath to make a change. 
The argument advanced is that there 
are no rooms built in the hospital for 
women doctors. The argument seems 
to the women as parallel to the argument 
against women’s suffrage: that “the 
polling places are unswept.” It is a 
reply which sounds trivial in comparison 
with the seriousness of the argument. 
We argue that in justice to the woman 
doctor, the woman patient and the public, 
women should be admitted to the hos- 
pitals as internes. We are told that al- 
though all this were true, the question 
is settled by the fact that “‘there are no 
sleeping rooms in the hospital for them.” 


ANOTHER reason why those in au- 
thority have hesitated to introduce 
women internes has been for fear of sex 
complications brought about by the close 
intermingling of the sexes. At present, 
however, both men and women entering 
the hospitals are older. Most of them 
have had seven or eight years of education 
grafted upon their high-school education 
and the average age would be nearer 
twenty-five than twenty. This danger 
has, therefore, much decreased in the 
past years. It is a danger which would 
surely not exist to any greater degree 
than the danger of complications and 
love affairs arising between internes and 
nurses, which, while probably occurring, 
has never been a serious menace to nurses 
and doctors working together. 

It is also said that women cannot stand 
the strain. This can never be foretold. 
The only way one can tell whether women 
can stand the physical strain of an interne- 
ship in a large hospital is to let them try. 
We were told years ago that women could 
not stand thestrain of the higher education. 

The city hospitals are more or less 
indirectly under the control of the public. 
I wonder if the public realizes the situa- 
tion as regards its women physicians? 
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